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Anything 
Can Happen 


by George and Helen Papashvily 


The surprise hit of the new year. ‘The 
gustiest, heartiest tale of Americanization 
that has ever come under this reader’s eye.” 
—N.Y. Herald Tribune. A Book-of-the- 
Month-Club Selection. $2.00 


Alias 
Jane Smith 


by Clarence Budington Kelland 


An exciting, humorous tale about a young 

exiled noblewoman, her four guardians and 

their amazing adventures in New York. 
$2.50 


The Thurber 
Carnival 


by James Thurber 


The best of Thurber’s writing and about 
80 of his most wonderful drawings, includ- 
ing My Life and Hard Times complete, 
generous portions of all his books and six 
stories never before published in book 
form. A Book-of-the-Month Club Selection. 


The Time 
For Decision 


by Sumner Welles 


This personal record of 25 years’ intimate 
experience in world affairs has become a 
national best seller because it answers, as 
far as any one book can, the question 
uppermost in people’s minds: How shall 
we avoid another war? $3.00 


infant and Child 
in the Culture 
of Today 


by Arnold Gesell, M.D. and 
Frances L. Ilg, M.D. 


‘Parents are constantly in search of ‘a book’ 
on bringing up children . . . this is the 
book!" —N. Y. Times Book Review. 12th 
Printing. $4.00 


The Art 
of Seeing 


by Aldous Huxley 


For everyone who must face the fact of 
impaired vision, this famous manual will 
point the way to exciting discovery and 
hope. 15th Printing. $2.50 


One Man's 
Meat 


by E. B. White 


A humorous, wise and delightful personal 
record. “Superb reading.’—New Yorker. 
“An American classic.’ —Chicago Tribune. 

$2.75 


Encyclopedia 
of Bible Life 


by Madeleine S. & J. Lane 
Miller 


Invaluable to teachers, clergymen, libraries 
and homes. 100 pages of illustrations; 
1694 subjects in 22 sections; 12 pages of 
full color maps; 5 indexes. $4.95 
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An Arcadia House Romance— 


NURSE MERTON 
ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT... Louise Logan 


Ostensibly in command of a nurses’ unit at an American 
shuttle base in Russia, Major Susan Merton soon found her- 
self involved in the dangerous intelligence work of attempt- 
ing to block a desperate Nazi plot. A thrilling story of 
women’s courage under fire. $2.00 


An Arcadia House Romance— 


CADET NURSE ... . . Peggy Gaddis 


The romance of beautiful Mona Lochran who, at eighteen, 
entered training as a cadet nurse when her marriage to 
aristocratic Rev Standish was postponed. In the story of 
the daily dramas of a great hospital and in Mona’s friend- 
ship for Kenneth Jordan, a former marine, Miss Gaddis has 
written one of her most appealing novels. $2.00 


An Arcadia House Romance— 


GIVE US THIS NIGHT. . Thelma Thompson 


A romantic novel of the deep South, “Give Us This 
Night” is the story of lovely Kay Lambert who entered 
social work when her father married a beautiful, unscrupu- 
lous woman. Trying to build a life of her own, Kay fell in 
love with a brilliant surgeon, little suspecting the barrier 
between them. $2.00 


An Arcadia House Romance— 
THOSE CRAZY BARTLETTS. Peggy Dern 


A charming, warm-hearted novel of a delightful but 
erratic theatrical family, Buzz and Mary Sue Bartlett, their 
harum-scarum children and their beautiful twenty-year-old 
daughter, Celia, who was ashamed of her family. $2.00 





Arcadia House, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 11 
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BRITANNICA now offers you 





a comprehensive Reference Program 





Here is the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA easy-to-use 
family of four authoritative reference works: 


1 ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


The world’s greatest reference library 
... faithfully chronicling history . . . pre- 
senting the knowledge of the universe com- 
pletely, authoritatively. Its 24 volumes 
have been consulted by millions of people. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Time and time again librarians turn to 
its 12 complete volumes when solving the 
reference problems and questions of ele- 
mentary and junior high school age chil- 
dren. Facts and pictures. Prepared by 
experts . . . containing more than 50,000 
references and 5000 illustrations. 


BRITANNICA WORLD ATLAS 


Both grown-ups and students can view 
the world between the covers of this com- 
plete atlas . .. find quick location of any 
place on the globe... enjoy studying 
126 new maps in full color. Thorough 
summaries of World Trade and Resources. 
. » » Geographical statistics charted and 


compared. ... Indexed, for your help, 
with 100,000 entries. 


4 BRITANNICA BOOK OF THE YEAR 


A million-word, 832-page, single-volume 
encyclopaedia profusely illustrated. Here 
at the reader’s finger-tips is a single source 
for latest current events ...a quick refer- 
ence to what happened in 1944 — World 
War II, politics, medicine, labor, business, 
art, religion, education and science. A must 
in any library! (All Britannica volumes 
are tough and durable for daily handling.) 


No library today should be without these 
comprehensive reference aids, published 
only by the ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 
under the imprimatur of the University of 
Chicago, and used by leading educators 
and librarians. For complete information 
on this 4-point library Reference Program, 
fill in and mail the attached coupon today. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE 


CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 




















Fie diclivaptemandetnestnatebtddbdintande oneieamarnnceie ieee ee a ee ee ae “1 

| | 

| ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, Inc. | 

20 North Wacker Drive (Educational Dept.), Chicago 6, III. | 

Please send me complete information on the Encyclopaedia 

| Britannica 4-point Reference Program. No obligation, of course. | 

Name ee ae a oo _— Title a a : 

| Library — | 

IMPRIMATUR OF THE || Street — - jl 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO || City. Zone___State__ | 
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*FACED WITH WAR, 


Congress in 1940 passed the first 
peace-time conscription act in 


U. S. History. 











*FACED WITH PEACE, 


Congress will be asked in 1945 to 
adopt conscription as a permanent 


policy. 








Right? Wrong? 


In 1941 the best arguments, pro and con, were com- 
piled by the Reference Shelf: 


COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING’ $1.25 
UNIVERSAL MILITARY SERVICE $1.25 
Both for $2.00 


Purchasers will also receive a 14-page annotated bibliography 
compiled by Miss Eleanor F. Lewis, Reference Librarian, North- 
western University as of November 15, 1944. 


* 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52, N. Y. 
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[theo BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS 


WHEN I GROW UP SERIES 


Vocation Books for 
Elementary Grades and Junior High 
by Lillian Rifkin and Collaborating Authors 


Indexed in Children’s Catalog 














Grow Up 
ll Be A 
Teacher 


BY MARGARET PRATT 
FREDERICK GROVER 
AND LILLIAN RIFKIN 


Illustrated with photographs 


Teaching offers adventure and ro- 
mance, as well as security and a 
chance for young people to do 
their part in building a better 
world. 

This book explains clearly and 
simply the training and duties of a 
teacher, and will help any young- 
ster interested in teaching to de- 
cide whether he or she has the 
qualities, talents, and interests nec- 
essary to make a good one. A 
good-looking, factual, and highly 
readable book, appealingly illus- 
trated with 22 full page photo- 


graphs. 
Recommended in last month's 
Readers’ Choice $1.00 


LOTHROP, LEE & SHEPARD COMPANY, 419 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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Forty-five and Fight 


PLAIN or sensible or logical proposal seldom 
ets a public hearing in its untried state, 
either , oa it is too obvious or use it is so 
universal or acceptable that it is held back until 
some master hand sees the proper moment for 
throwing it into the open as a fundamental code. 
But tongue-in-cheek ideas, especially if attached to 
big names, are a mewsman’s picnic. Earnest A. 
Hooton (who has just turned fifty-seven) has an- 
nounced what might be called a counterirritant to 
the effortful life-begins-at-forty theory. It is to be 
hoped that one of the two schools is wrong. If 
both are right, then it’s a short life; for the Harvard 
anthropologist would have us believé that men 
over forty-five are not much use to anybody. Draft 
them, he says, into a world police force for postwar 
occupation and let the young come home to raise 
families. “If we must feed the swine,” he adds, 
“let us stop casting pearls and start giving them 
husks. We might as well have our coronary throm- 
bosis on the battlefield as on the golf course.” The 
loss of a life at fifty, he points out, is a loss of only 
“about one-sixth of a life, and not the best sixth, 
at that.” 


Traffic Allied 


John Masefield, England's poet laureate, has ex- 
pressed a conviction that Russia will be one of the 
strongest forces for peace in the postwar world. 
She seems determined, he believes, that “there shall 
not be another European war,” and her voice, he 
adds, will be “strong, indeed, in world councils.’ 
His greatest fear lies in the fact that possibly most 
of Europe perhaps all except Russia, “will be too 
tired after the war . . . to do what will be required 
to keep the peace.” J&% J J On December 18 
the United States Government's first Russian-lan- 
guage publication, described as a “small digest-like 
text-and-picture monthly” called America, was 
delivered to the State Publishing House for distri- 
bution throughout Russia. This first issue has 
fifty-eight pages of text and nine of illustration, and 
carries articles on the Pacific war, presidential 
election procedure, inventions, composers, the city 
of Chicago, art, and a number of other subjects. A 
few passa from Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ 
Cross Creek are there, too. 


Personal Report 


In a recent report from Paris Lewis Gannett 
stated that Gertrude Stein and her inseparable 
companion, Alice B. Toklas, had returned to the 
French capital “in a charcoal-burning taxicab, 
loaded to their necks with blankets and bottles and 
cookies and other essentials, and they were delighted 
to discover that Paris was just as they had known 
it would be and just as Paris always is.” Miss 
Stein found her collection of Picassos intact, 
although Gestapo agents had stripped her apart- 
ment on the Left Bank of its linen, blankets, and 
kitchen utensils. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterlund 


George Bernard Shaw has violently denied the 
rumor that he was planning to attend the American 
premiére of his Anthony and Cleopatra, filmed in 
England and directed by Gabriel Pascal, who made 
Mr. Shaw’s Pygmalion also. Shaw politely termed 
it a “damned lie.” 

The present hope of our enemies in this war, said 
Elmer Davis, in an end-of-the-year address, is no 
longer for a victory but for a prolongation of battle, 
on the assumption that an increasing dissension 
among the Allies “might win them a compromise 
peace, and time to get ready for the next war.” 
And one very large factor in combatting their hope, 
he explained, is the maintenance of a tolerant and 
responsible public expression on the part of the 
Allied peoples: specifically, one that will neither 
ignorantly nor maliciously exaggerate the differ- 
ences among Allied nations. 

Roscoe Dunjee, Negro editor of the Black Dis- 
patch, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, addressing an 
interracial conference sponsored by the Committee 
of Editors and Writers of the South, at Atlanta, 
Georgia, asserted plainly that a removal of poll- 
tax restrictions in the South would not be followed 
by any Negro attempt to dominate elections. 
Affirmatively, he put it this way: if the voting curbs 
are removed, “the Negro will join with the white 
people in the South in doing the things that ought 
to be done in a democracy.” 


Honors and Announcements 


Wendell L. Willkie Awards for distinguished 
writing on any question of general public interest 
published in Negro newspapers and monthly and 
quarterly magazines will be made annually in Oc- 
tober. The first prize is a $500 award; the second 
$250. Arrangements for these recognitions ha 
been made by Mr. Willkie shortly before his death. 
And they have been named after him, with the 
permission of his widow, as a tribute to his achieve- 
ments in the betterment of interracial relations. 

The Alfred A. Knopf Fellowships for 1945 lie 
in four fields of literary achievement: history 
($5,000), biography ($5,000), physical or biologi- 
cal science ($2,500), and fiction ($2,500). The 
fundamental purpose of the program is “to encour- 
age and facilitate the development of commanding 
projects-in-embryo to the stage of completed manu- 
scripts." The qualifications of the applicant, the 
manner in which his “reasonable nucleus” must 
be presented are entirely specific and clearly drawn 
up in the publisher’s prospectus and the common 
obligations between donor and contestant cannot 
be recounted here. But it is interesting to note 
that American themes are “emphatically preferred”’ 
in the historical and biographical fields, and that in 
the fiction category American themes are to be 
considered as “all but obligatory.” %& % % Wil- 
liam Morrow and Company have announced with 
regret that in the opinion of the judges no manu- 
script submitted in its Covered Wagon Contest for 
Librarians, which closed on November 1, 1944, was 
of sufficient merit to be awarded the $1,500 prize. 

(Continued on page 368) 
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from NBC... 
the finest 


The National Broadcasting Company in 
broadcasting fine music . . . music in infinite 
variety . . . meets the challenge to make its 
network an instrument of pleasure and cul- 
tural entertainment for its vast listening 
audience. Week after week, NBC takes , 
music lovers on’ many stirring musical ad- 
ventures provided by the greatest artists 

in music. For example: 


MUSIC OF THE NEW WORLD (Thursdays, 11:30 
p-m.E WT) traces the influences and contributions 
to musical culture of Western Hemisphere urban 
centers . . . authentically recreates “Music in 
American Cities.” 


THE GENERAL MOTORS SYMPHONY OF THE AIR 
(Sundays, 5 p.m. EWT) features the NBC Sym- 
phony Orchestra under the batons of world- 
famous conductors . . . Toscanini, Ormandy, 
Sargent. 

ORCHESTRAS OF THE NATION (Saturdays, 3 
p.m. EWT). Symphony orchestras of Chicago, 
Indianapolis, Baltimore, Kansas City and Roches- 
ter, directed by their distinguished conductors. 
FIRST PIANO QUARTET (Saturdays, 11 a.m. 
EWT) offers gifted performers in a wide reper- 








toire of remarkable four-piano arrangements. 
- THE TELEPHONE HOUR (Mondays, 9:00 p.m. 

EWT) presents great artists . . . among them 
e Kreisler, Anderson, Iturbi, Pinza and Hofmann 
y ... as soloists with Donald Voorhees’ symphonic 
i- orchestra. 
e THE VOICE OF FIRESTONE (Mondays, 8:30 p.m. 
e E WT) brings the concert vocalists Richard Crooks 
i and Gladys Swarthout, with Howard Barlow’s 
1- orchestra and brilliant guest artists. 
1¢ , . ° ° 
st Programs heard over NBC enrich the lives 
mn of radio listeners, not only in the field of fine 
mn music but in those of history, literature and 
ot other cultural subjects. 
ite 
j”’ 
in 
National Broadcasting Compan 
? io g Company 
ith 
ju- America’s No. 1 Network 
A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
ze. 
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NOTES AND QUOTES 


(Continued from page 366) 


Filippo Tomaso Marinetti, Italian author and one 
of the first members of the Fascist party, who died 
in Milan on December second, had advocated what 
was known as “velocity in art,” a kind of over-all 
futuristic utilitarianism. He cried out against not 
only spaghetti but macaroni, saying that they must 
be abolished because they “develop skepticism,” 
and he had lectured on the ‘‘aesthetics of war.” 


DIED 


OcToBER 25. [Delayed notice} Lt. Vereen Mc- 
Neill Bell; in action in the Pacific area; thirty-three. 
Lieutenant Bell, who lost his life when his ship, the 
Gambier Bay, was sunk in the second battle of the 
Philippines, was the author of Swamp Water ana 
innumerable short stories. 


NOVEMBER 5. Elva L. Bascom, librarian; in Cleve- 
land; seventy-four. Miss Bascom, who edited the 
A.L.A. Booklist from 1908-1913, was later con- 
nected with several library schools. She was head 
of the Library School Department, University of 
Texas from 1919-1925, and at the time of her re- 
tirement, in 1937, she had served on the faculty of 
the Library School of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology for twelve years. A Phi Beta Kappa, 
and a member of the A.L.A., Miss Bascom was the 
author of Book Selection, published by A.L.A. in 
1930. 


DECEMBER 4. Grace Litchfield, poet and novelist; 
at the home of a friend in Goshen, New York; 
ninety-five. 


DeceMBER 4. Sir Sydney Waterlow, former British 
minister to Greece and acting secretary at the Paris 
Peace Conference in 1919; sixty-six. He was the 
grandson of Sir Sydney Hedley Waterlow, Lord 
Mayor of London, 1873. In the early 1900's he 
published several books on poetry and the classics. 


DECEMBER 16. Philip Guedalla, biographer, his- 
torian, and essayist; in a hospital in London, fol- 
lowing a five-week illness; fifty-five. Many of his 
titles are as well known to Americans as to his native 
British, for he had a real ability in the art of 
humanizing history. His record at Rugby and at 
Balliol College, Oxford, was brilliant; but it was 
not until he had enjoyed ten years as a barrister 
that he turned to writing in complete earnest. He 
had made five attempts to win election to Parlia- 
ment as a Liberal but was defeated at each turn. 
Only last year as an RAF squadron leader he 
traveled 20,000 miles by air in the Middle East to 
gather material about the influence of air power. 


DECEMBER 18. I. N. Phelps Stokes, New York 
architect, historian, and housing expert; at Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; seventy-seven. Between 1915 
and 1928 he edited the six-volume Iconography of 
Manhattan Island, a classic in its field. His civic 
industry and vision have been many times recog- 
nized by public tribute. 


DECEMBER 19. Major Francis Yeats-Brown, British 
author, soldier, and aviator; in London, fifty-eight. 
A life of eventful travel and firsthand acquaintance 
with strange peoples gave his books a variety that 
underwrote their popularity; yet as late as 1939 
his tome was considered pro-Fascist. His best 
known work was Lives of a Bengal Lancer. 
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DECEMBER 30. Romain Rolland, noted French au- 
thor; at Vézelay, France; seventy-eight. Rolland 
had a successful academic career as a teacher of the 
history of art and of music. His life of Beethoven 
is considered one of the most notable biographies 
of that composer. But his best known work is the 
monumental Jean-Christophe, published between 
1904 and 1912, which earned him an international 
reputation. A pacifist in the First World War, 
Rolland became very unpopular in his native 
France, and lived for many years in Switzerland. 
In 1915, while working with the Red Cross in 
Geneva, he was awarded the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture, and later distributed the prize money for the 
relief of war sufferers. With the advent of the 
Second World War, Rolland abandoned pacifism 
to plead the cause of the Allies. The author of 
many novels, plays, historical and critical works, 
Rolland had embarked upon an autobiographical 
phase with the publication of his last work, The 
Inside Journey. At the time of his death he had 
just completed an exhaustive study of the French 
mystic, Charles Péguy. 








__TEN-IN-ONE 


| DICTIONARY 


Compiled by MARCEL RODD 


Equipped with this dictionary, any English-speak 
ing person should be able to make himself understood 
in practically any place on earth. 

The TEN-IN-ONE DICTIONARY represents an 
entirely new idea in foreign language dictionary 
making. The compiler has prepared a list of words 
and phrases most commonly used and which are 
basic in every language. They are the words and 
phrases necessary to talk about members of the 
family, health, time and weather, measurements, 
streets, houses and cities, food, numbers, and mili 
tary terms. These basic words are given in French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German, Chinese, Japa 
i nese, Russian, Arabic, and Esperanto. 

The book is intended to give its users a basi 
grasp of the spoken language. Each word or phrase 
is rendered phonetically so that pronunciation is 
1] thoroughly simplified and the language can be spoken 
at a glance. All the languages are presented phoneti 
cally in Roman characters. 

In compiling the volume, each language has been 
checked by an acknowledged authority, to assure the 
highest degree of accuracy. A key to phonetic render 
ing has been presented for each language, so that 
pronunciation of even Chinese and Japanese has been 
made very simple. 

The present interest in world affairs makes this 
book timely today, and it will be of even greater 
value in the close-knit post-war world of tomorrow 


Paper bound 50 cents 
Cloth bound $1.50 


BERNARD ACKERMAN, Inc. 














381 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 








BERLITZ LANGUAGE TEXTS 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 
Russian, etc. For Schools and Self 
Instruction. Wall charts for Object 
Lessons 
Send for Catalogue 


BERLITZ PUBLICATIONS 


=== 030 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. —— 
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In Children’s Libraries 
The Trend is Toward 


The BOOK of KNOWLEDGE 


ITS PRESENCE LEADS TO 










Dynamic 
Library 






Service 






Because: 









IT ACCUSTOMS CHILDREN TO THE USE OF REFERENCE BOOKS: 
“THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE not only gave them information in a sim- 
plified and interesting manner, but accustomed them to the use of reference 
RR . ee GS 
“The children constantly turned to them for reference on their own initiative.”’* 

2. IT STIMULATES CHILDREN TO READ ON AND ON: 

“We not only use THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE for reference and di- 
rected reading, but they are the children’s first choice of free reading.”* 

3. IT CONCEALS THE TASK IN LEARNING: 

“We wish you might see the satisfaction and enjoyment that the children have 
as they turn over the pages of these books.’’* 

O.E.D. “In my estimation, THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE should be on 
a first-purchase list for any elementary school library. . . .’”* 












* Recent excerpts from letters in the Grolier Society files.’ 










MAIL COUPON fot n nnn 
TODAY | (WLB 2-45) 


| THE GROLIER SOCIETY inc. 
—_—>> 2 West 45th Street N. Y. 19 


Please send me without obliga- 
tion the reprint from the Book 
of Knowledge—‘‘How Books Are 
Arranged in Libraries."’ 












mm es es 
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Margaret 


ARGARET MACKPRANG MACKAY was 
born in Oxford, Nebraska, November 19, 
1907, the daughter of T. F. and Meta Meyer Mack- 
prang. When she was only three she was taken to 
Berkeley, California, and running through her 
earliest memories of the place are geraniums, straw- 
berries, and eucalyptus trees. She did not stay on 
the Coast permanently until she was in her teens, 
and most of her childhood was spent in Nebraska. 
She was ill a good part of the time, but got on 
rapidly during her first school years. Boarding 
school in Palo Alto, California, turned out to be 
a decided setback, and when she had had a little 
too trying a siege of homesickness and general un- 
happiness she switched, for her last semester, to 
Piedmont High School, in a suburb of Oakland. 
Stanford University rejected her on the basis of 
some very doleful intelligence-test records; and a 
“chagrinned” father sent her to the University of 
Nebraska for her freshman year. Here she became 
an earnestly active reporter on the Daily Nebraskan 
who would cover anything she was asked to, even 
including the Department of Engineering. But 
after one year at Lincoln she returned to the West 
and entered the University of California; again 
allied herself with campus journalism; and was 
graduated in 1928. During the two years follow- 
ing she ran through three jobs of varying merit. 
The first was with a small advertising agency 
(Lynn, Ellis, Inc.) for which she was a “‘sort of 
printer's devil”; the second was with the publicity 
division of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany; and the third was a free-lance job under the 
Lord, Thomas, and Logan advertising agency. This 
last assignment involved the writing of a booklet 
for the Hawaii Tourist Bureau. She finished the 
copy “in bed with the mumps,” and she has many 
times wondered what the biting travelers would 
have thought had the shadow of the copy writer 
loomed up behind the glamorous text about flowers 
and moonlight and tropic seas. She has been told 
that one hundred thousand copies of the booklet 
were distributed but she has never seen it in print, 
for while it was still on the press (January 1931) 
she sailed with a friend on an inexpensive round- 
the-world journey. 


They had intended to spend only a week in 
Peking. But they stayed seven months. They 
caught “Peking colds” and were too ill to leave. 
Moreover, they liked the old city and she herself 
took a job in a curio shop for the summer. The 
major cause for delay, however, was the fact that 
she had meanwhile become engaged to a young 
Scotchman whom she had met at the races. In the 
fall. she finished her tour ‘with thinning funds’’— 
she had staunchly returned money sent by her 
parents in view of the fact that they had heavily 
disapproved of her trip to the Orient and had ten 
times as heavily opposed her marriage to a stranger 
met in that ‘‘sinister place.” 

But she made peace with them, she states, and in 
October 1932 returned to Peking and in the British 
Legation Chapel was married to Alexander H. 
Mackay, youngest son of a family of Scottish com- 
mercial pioneers in North China. For a while they 
were poor, but none the less happy. And at their 
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home in Paomachang they kept several race ponies 
and twelve mongrel dogs (half a dozen of these 
were prototypes of the dogs that wander through 
Like Water Flowing). 

In 1935 they moved to Tientsin and took a “‘tiny 
ugly house with creek and willows behind it.’ In 
the “Tientsin Incident’’ of 1937 the region was 
bombed by the Japanese and ten aerial bombs and 
several shells fell by mistake within a few yards of 
their bungalow. 

Only shortly before this had she finished Like 
Water Flowing, and virtualiy every novel she has 
since written has been turned out under unpleasant 
psychological and physical circumstances. Lady 
with Jade was written during the Tientsin blockade 
of 1939. In the fall of that same year she returned 
to the United States, and then went back to Peking 
where she remained until August 1941. With the 
last chapters of Valiant Dust off her hands—in 
spite of a constant mounting pressure there for the 
evacuation of women and children—she sailed for 
Honolulu. She was counting on leaving for 
Rangoon, to join her husband, on “the fateful De- 
cember 7th,” when from her breakfast table she 
watched the Japanese planes attacking her Dutch 
ship on its way to Honolulu harbor.” She remains 
in Hawaii as an evacuée, and meanwhile has written 
two more personal-observation novels, For Al] Men 
Born and Homeward the Heart. 


She admits that she has been writing all her life 
and “can’t go for more than a few days’ holiday 
without scribbling something.” Ever since her 
kindergarten days she had wanted to try fiction but 
she was so overly impressed by the schooling merits 
of journalism that she spent a number of years 
largely doing articles. She now considers the 
preparation something of a waste. Her novel-in- 
progress reverts to the earlier field—it is laid in 
China. 
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A thousand books. . . four hundred thou- 
sand pages...microprinted on cards are 
easily stored in compact filing case. At 
right: Part of a typical microprint file 
card made by The Readex Corporation, 
New York, showing exact reproduced size 
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(Not legible due to 





of book pages. 


— microprinting it is now 
possible to catalog and store thou- 
sands of books in one one-hun- 
dredth of the space normally re- 
quired. 

Microprints, as the name im- 
plies, are microscopically small 
reproductions on paper. The origi- 
nal material is microphotographed 
on Du Pont Microcopy Film. Spe- 
cial printing plates are made from 
the negative film. Newspaper 
pages are reduced to the size of a 
postage stamp . . . a book page is 
printed in space no larger than a 
finger nail and a hundred pages 
can be reproduced on a 6 x 9 inch 
file card! 


Reading is done with a compact 
projection machine that enlarges 
the microprint to the size of the 
original material or larger. Pages 
of the reproduced books are read- 
ily “turned” by moving a dial. 


limitations of commer- 
cial reproduction.) 


Vast collections of books... in 
fact the entire contents of the 


New York Public Library, 4,000,- — 


000 volumes, could be micro- 
printed on cards and shelved in a 
25 x 30-foot room. Volumes that 
are the pride of University libra- 
ries, rare books, and limited edi- 
tions can be reproduced on micro- 
print file cards and thus made 
available to everyone. 


A thousand books 


one-foot shelf! 


Microprint files solve problem 
of storing vast collections 





Du Pont Microcopy Film is 
especially suitable for work of this 
type. Its safety base, fine grain 
emulsion, high resolving power 
and contrast are ideal qualities for 
documentary reproduction. Write 
for free booklet, ‘‘Films for Docu- 
mentary Reproduction.” 

E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Photo Products Depart- 
ment, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 
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James Ronald 


NE of Robert Burns’ neighbors was William 
Ronald, a farmer who evidently knew how to 
recognize the symptoms of approaching immortality. 
He preserved himself among Burns’ memorabilia 
by scrawling a pencil notation in the margin of an 
afterward priceless manuscript. James Ronald is 
a direct descendant of this provident gentleman- 
the only Ronald who had made even the slightest 
pass at literature. At eight young James knew he 
was going to be a writer, but not because there was 
“writing” in the family. His career, however, has 
not been all fair weather, for even after he had 
published a rough half-dozen novels he discovered 
that one of his (new) publisher's readers thought 
of him as somebody who “‘uses two adjectives where 
one would be superfluous.” This was a stab, but 
its effect was miraculous. 

James (Jack) Ronald was born in Glasgow, Scot- 
land, May 11, 1905, the son of James Jack and 
Katherine Hamilton (Spaulding) Ronald. Until 
he was five he was chubby, gay, and irresponsible. 
But in his sixth year he was run over by an auto- 
mobile and a very real morbidity, he says, seems to 
have crept in. For ten years he had recurrent 
dreams about a wheel that became larger and larger 
as it turned faster and faster. He was invalided 
over a long period, but, with his mother’s encour- 
agement, he did an amazing amount of reading. 

School, from his point of view, was neither 
pleasant nor constructive; and except for English 
composition and “general knowledge” his record 
was discouraging. When he was fourteen he wrote 
an account of the accident he had had at five, 
setting down all the details in a somewhat light 
vein and not forgetting to note that the candy he 
had purchased with such delight on that foggy 
morning was found sticking to the wheels of the 
car as he was being carried off. The piece was 
praised, yet he was called into the headmaster's 
office (but kept waiting, of course, on the bench 
outside until everybody knew that he, James Ronald, 
was “for it,” as the British say) for censure be- 
cause of the appalling handwriting. James was 
convinced that the things he did well he had taught 
himself: it was time to leave. His mother knew 
the scarcity of jobs just then in Glasgow and told 
him he must either go back to school or work. 
Within three days he was an errand boy for the 
Glasgow Evening News, a paper into which he had 
smuggled a poem some months earlier. But there 
was “no writing, nothing editorial” in his setup 
and he thoroughly disliked it. What's more he did 
everything he could to conserve his own energy; 
and he lost his post. But he found another spot 
immediately—again with a newspaper—and kept 
this one until he printed his own paper on the 
office mimeograph and broke the machine. Then 
came a dozen fantastic jobs, including one with an 
art dealer for whom he gilded statues and washed 
windows (his mother told him “it is no disgrace to 
wash windows, James, but it is a disgrace to wash 
them like that’’). 

When he was seventeen he came to the United 
States, and for a Chicago publisher he actually 
edited ten trade journals at one time; and also 
revivified a fading religious magazine. 

In 1927 he returned to Scotland and got a first- 
class job with an English newspaper chain. He was 
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driving a tiny “Rover 8" one day when a two-ton 
truck hit him, tossed him out, and threw him 
against the radiator of a third car. He suffered 
a major hip injury and at the end of a long 
hospitalization he wrote his first short story, ‘Perils 
of Great Price,” done in an afternoon and sold as 
quickly. 

At twenty-three Ronald found a frail, penniless 
waif for whom he felt an immediate attraction, and 
made him his adopted son. Jack, who inspired 
the stories of children in Ronald's books, lost his 
life in World War II. 

Ronald had had an active (Liberal) political 
life before the war broke out, but he does not 
intend to re-enter it. Overwork in an ambulance 
training unit brought on a breakdown and made 
the way for his journey here, but he hopes to return 
to England before long. This Way Out (1941) 
has just been filmed as “Suspect’’ and his Old 
Soldiers Never Die and The Night Is Ending have 
found a wide audience. He still speaks with fond- 
ness about a-magazine he was on the verge of 
launching in the fall of 1939; it was to be called 
Plain Talk (‘‘For Those Who Like It’’). 

Ronald is a large man, with dark features, look- 
ing very much like his picture. He has one quality 
in particular which most writers lack. He is able 
to regard writing as not merely an art, an objec- 
tive, but as a means of livelihood. He therefore 
knows his public and how best to reach it. Once, 
admittedly, he went the long way around: On three 
separate afternoons within one week he wrote three 
short stories, and these he sent in turn to three 
magazines whose payment rates varied widely. 
Every one was finally accepted, but each was turned 
down twice before being bought by the third pub- 
lisher—a prestige journal which paid him a fat 
price for something that two lesser magazines had 
preferred to ignore. B. ALSTERLUND 
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RECOMMENDED for Libraries 





America's 


By T. A. Bisson. There is 
urgent need for this timely 
and thorough study of our 
Far Eastern policy, its fail- 
ures as well as its successes. 
Mr. Bisson summarizes the 
historical background, dis- 
cusses recent diplomatic his- 
tory in detail, and analyzes 
the key questions of the 
peace settlement. $3.00 


Brazilian 
Literature 


By Erico Verissimo, author 
of Crossroads. Written with 
humor and gracefulness espe- 
cially for North Americans, 
this brief history of Brazilian 
literature reflects the history, 
philosophy, culture, and so- 
cial scene of the country. 


$2.00 


Birds of the 


Southwest Pacific 


By Ernst Mayr. The first 
book in English on the birds 
of this remarkable area, this 
practical handbook tells how 
to identify birds found on 
each main island of the 
Southwest Pacific. Keys fa- 
cilitate identification. 39 col- 
ored illustrations, 15 line 
drawings. $3.75 


Balkan 
Far Eastern Policy Background 


By Bernard Newman. The 
complicated, colorful nations 
which make up the “tinder- 
box of Europe” are here dis- 
cussed with humanity and 
common sense. After taking 
up each country separately, 
its origins, history, and prob- 
lems, the author considers 
the region as a whole and 
offers a new “Balkan Char- 


ter.” _ $2.50 


A Short 
Italian Dictionary 


By Alfred Hoare. First 
American edition of a well- 
known dictionary previously 
imported from England. 
Containing both Italian-Eng- 
lish and English-Italian sec- 
tions, convenient and au- 
thoritative, it meets every 


need of the student. $3.50 


Wildwood 
Wisdom 


By Ellsworth Jaeger. A veri- 
table encyclopedia for the 
experienced camper and the 
amateur, this book describes 
and illustrates with hundreds 
of detailed line drawings the 
essential requirements for 
camping out. Both equipment 


and skills are included. $2.95 
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Serviceman 


Hundreds of thousands of returning service- 
men have been trained in radio and electronics 
and the servicing of such equipment. Many will 
seek specialized information that will establish 
them in civilian radio repair work. The books 
beiow were written for and are used by profes- 
sional servicemen throughout the world. Check 
the list below and send for latest catalog on 
Rider Radio Books. 


THE CATHODE RAY TUBE AT WORK 


Accepted authority on subject... ...338 pp.- $4.00 
FREQUENCY MODULATION 
Gives principles of FM radio....... 138 pp.— 2.00 


SERVICING BY SIGNAL TRACING 

Basic method of radio maintenance. 
English ed. 360 pp.—$4.00 Spanish ed. 385 pp.— 4.00 
THE METER AT WORK 


An elementary text on meters...... 152 pp.— 2.00 
THE OSCILLATOR AT WORK 
How to use, test and repair........ 243 pp.— 2.50 


VACUUM TUBE VOLTMETERS 

Theoretical and practical .......... 179 pp.— 2.50 
AUTOMATIC FREQUENCY CONTROL SYSTEMS 

— also automatic tuning systems... .143 pp.— 1.75 
AN-HOUR-A-DAY-WITH-RIDER SERIES 

Provide foundation for advanced study on “‘Alter- 

nating Currents in Radio Receivers,’ on ‘Resonance 

& Alignment,”’ on “Automatic Volume Control.’”’ on 

“B-C Voltage Distribution.’ Hard bindings$!.25 ea. 
A-C CALCULATION CHARTS 

Faster than a slide rule............ 160 pp.—$7.50 
ALSO RIDER MANUALS—NOW IN XIV VOLUMES 

Reference books giving circuit diagrams and data 
on Radio Receivers—used by professional radio serv- 
icemen in all parts of the world. 


JOHN F. RIDER, Publisher, Inc. 


NEW YORK 16, N.Y 


404 FOURTH AVENUE 


INTERNATIONAL ELEC. CORP 
NEW YORK CITY CABLE ARLAB 


EXPORT DIV.: ROCKE 
3£—. 40TH STREET 
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The correspondence columns of the 
m to all our readers for 
debate and comment. The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 
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Trustee Citation Nominations 


To the Editor: 

In order that library trustees may be considered 
for the two citations for distinguished service in 
1945 awarded by the American Library Associa- 
tion, the Jury on Citation of Trustees is calling for 
nominations from library boards, individual library 
trustees, state library extension agencies, state li- 
brary associations, or the A.L.A. Trustees Division 
to be submitted to the Jury by March 1, 1945. 

The first awards were made at the A.L.A. Con- 
ference in Boston, June 1941, to Rush Burton, 
Lavonia, Georgia, and to William E. Marcus, 
Montclair, New Jersey; at Milwaukee, June 1942, 
the late James Oliver Modisette, Jennings, Louisi 
ana, was awarded the citation posthumously; in 
1943 with no A.L.A. Conference the awards were 
made at A.L.A. Headquarters to Marian D. Tomlin- 
son, Evanston, Illinois, and to Ora L. Wildermuth, 
Gary, Indiana. At the A.L.A. Council meeting, 
October 13, 1944, President Vitz awarded the 1944 
citations to Mrs. Philip Sidney Smith, Washington, 
D.C., and to B. F. Coen, Fort Collins, Colorado. 

Equal consideration is given to the trustees of 
large and small libraries, to state and national li- 
brary activities as well as service to the local library 
The citations are limited to trustees in actual service 
during at least part of the calendar year preceding 
the conference at which the awards are made. 

MARIAN D. TOMLINSON, Chairman 
Jury on Citation of Trustees 
American Library Association 


Department of State Publications 


To the Editor: 

The Division of Public Liaison of the Depart- 
ment of State desires to bring to the attention of 
all librarians the publications of the Department 
of State. These publications supply authoritative 
information about the programs and policies re- 
lating to the problems of international organiza- 
tion for peace. 

This Division will be happy to make available 
to every library a copy of the Department of State 
Publication 2223, Dumbarton Oaks Documents on 
International Organization. 

The Department of State has prepared a wall 
chart, 33” x 42”, of the proposed United Nations 
Organization. We should be happy to distribute 
this chart to libraries which could make effective 
use of it. 

HERBERT J. ABRAHAM 
Division of Public Liaison 
Department of State 
Washington, DC. 
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Sex Appeal ? 


To the Editor: 


Is the catalog developing sex appeal? The slips 
in the L.C, Depository Catalog show the following 
titles, in alphabetical order: | 


Saxon, John. | 


And you'll wear diamonds. Handsomely illustrated and with 


Saxon, John. complete notes 


Army widow. 
Saxon, John. Goldstone’s 
Hot lips. ; 
Py + One-Act PLays l 
Men must pay. e ’ 
Saxon, John. Finney s 
No time for passion. PLays OLD AND New 
Saxon, John. 
She devil. Marsh’s 
noe Joba. PLays FoR YOUNG PEOPLE 
is side of sin. 
Saxon, John. DeMille’s 


A touch of passion. 


Saxon, John. 
Weak and willing. 
Saxon, John. 


THREE ENGLISH COMEDIES 





She Stoops to Conquer 


A wolf in uniform. The School for Scandal 
The Rivals 
Half-Tuition Scholarships rf 
To the Editor: Illustrated Editions of Eleven 
The School of Library Science of Western Re- PI Shak 
serve University will offer eight half-tuition schol- ays of Shakespeare 
arships for the regular session of 1945-46. The Edited by Samuel Thurber and Others 
awards will be open to college graduates who meet : ll . 
the standards of scholarship and personal qualifica- Cas See eeees ane: Append 
tions set by the Admission Committee. Application As You LIKE It 
for these scholarships should be filed before May 1. 
Awards will be announced May 15. Jutrus CAESAR 
TH1RZA E. GRANT, Dean MAcBETH 
School of Library Service 
Western Reserve University HAMLET 
Cleveland 6, Ohio Kinc Henry V 
MERCHANT OF VENICE 
Available upon Request MIDSUMMER NIGHT’s DREAM 
To the Editor: TEMPEST 
We have on hand at the present time quite a 
few copies of five publications of interest to librar- TWwertH NIGHT 
ians. As our space is limited, we should like very THE Comepy or Errors 
much to send these out. These publications are ° 
available on request. I realize that many libraries THE TAMING OF THE SHREW 
will already have copies, but some may be interested 
in duplicates. “f * 
The publications are: 
College and University Library Statistics, 1939-40 Bien- An excellent chapter on dramatics in 
nial Survey 1938-40, Vol. II, Chapter VI SPEECH FOR ALL 
Housing and Equipment of School Libraries, Leaflet 33 a brand new book by Lyman Fort 


Laws Affecting School Libraries, Bulletin 1940, No. 7 

School Library Administration. An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy, Bulletin 1941, No. 7 

Unit Costs in a Selected Group of High-School Libraries, Allyn and Bacon 
Bulletin 1941, No. 11. 








Boston New York Chicago 


WILLIAM HAROLD MARTIN Adl San F as 
Information Service, U.S. Office of Education, manne sista cea Dallas 


Temporary Building M., Washington, 25, D.C. } 
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Ghirardi 


RADIO ELECTRONIC 


BOOKS 


More Widely Used i: 
Army, Navy, and Civilian 
Schools, and for Home Study 
Than Any Other Books 
of Their Type 


ELECTRONIC TRAINING 


The book that has given 
more people their basic 
Radio-Electronic training 
than any other ever pub- 
lished. No previous radio or 
electrical knowledge neces- 
sary. Makes every step 
crystal clear in both text 508 itlus 
and illustration. Over 300 3 

Z : oo: 856 self-testing 
pages on basic Electricity reyiew questions 
alone. Makes training easy Price $5 
without an instructor 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN RADIO 
REPAIR WORK 


A. A. Ghirardi’s Mopern 
Radio SERVICING is the only 
complete, inexpensive 1-vol 
simplified course in modern 
radio repair work — from 
instrument fundamentals to 
actual troubleshooting and 
repair of the most compli- 
cated receivers by the most 
advanced methods. 1300 
pages, 706 illus., 723 self 
testing review questions 


972 pages, 


1300 pages 
Price $5 


RADIO TROUBLESHOOTER’S 
HANDBOOK 


An invaluable reference 
data book for radio repair- 
men or home “tinkerers.” 
Contains 4,800 common 
trouble Case Histories cover- 
ing almost every Radio now 
in use—plus over 400 pages 
of time-saving data, charts, 
tables, etc. never before 
published. 8%’ x 11”. Price $5. 


RADIO & TECHNICAL DIVISION 
Murray Hill Books, Inc. 


A Subsidiary of FARRAR & RINEHART, Inc.) 


232 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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Memorial Books Instead of 
Funeral Flowers 


To the Editor: 


Last August, many of our library-minded citizens 
started the new plan of spending the money they 
would have used for funeral service floral tributes, 
for a living book memorial in the public library 

Any floral offering would cost from $5 to $10, 
so in each case the donor has asked the librarian 
to select and purchase a book of permanent value 
as a memorial to the deceased. Books have been s¢ 
lected with reference to their subjects; for example, 
as a memorial to a much-loved woman who in het 
youth had been a designer of stained-glass windows 
for Tiffany's, books on art and art windows were 
chosen. 

The library’s bookplate is pasted in each book, 
stating the name of the person so remembered, and 
the donor. Twenty-five memorial books have been 
added, to date, and these will be prominently dis 
played so that they may be examined by the public 
before being shelved; lists will be published in the 
local press. 

We think the idea of a book as a living memorial, 
instead of flowers that will fade in a day, is a 
beautiful one. We expect the idea to grow. The 
families of persons to whom this tribute has been 
paid have been especially pleased and touched. 

ALICE C. MATHERS, Librarian 
Carnegie Public Library 
Hemet, California 


Polish Information Center 
To the Editor: 


The Polish Information Center offers to lend a 
variety of material free to libraries, including a 
number of films and the following exhibitions 
Polish Underground State—panels, dioramas, and pi 
tures requiring space of 24’ by 36’ 

Polish Women—panels and pictures requiring space 
20’ by 12’ 

Poland at War—panels, dioramas, and pictures requiring 
space of 24’ by 36’ or 20’ by 12’ 

Polish Modern Graphic Art—consisting of 60 items 

Polish Peasant Art and Woodcut Exhibition—various 
wood sculptures, embroideries, woven material, paper, 
and woodcuts 


For all material regarding Poland, contact 
HESTER E. HENSELL, Public Relations 
Polish Government Information Center 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Oberly Memorial Fund 


To the Editor: 


The tenth award of the Oberly Memorial Fund, 
in memory of Eunice Rockwood Oberly, will be 
made in the spring of 1945. This prize is awarded 
every two years to the compiler submitting the best 
bibliography in the field of agriculture or the re- 
lated sciences. The amount of the prize is approxi- 
mately $100, the interest on the fund for two years. 
The fund is administered by the American Library 
Association. 

Those submitting bibliographies in competition 
for the prize should send four typewritten o1 
printed copies to the chairman of the committee 
before March 1, 1945. The bibliography must be 
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accompanied by a letter stating that it is being 
submitted in competition for the Oberly Memorial 
Award, 1944-45. 

The members of the committee are: Nelle Uree 
Branch, Mary G. Burwash, Marvin A. Miller, 
Carolina E. Reinke, Margaret C. Schindler, and 
W. P. Kellam, chairman. 

W. P. KeEtLamM, Librarian 
West Virginia University 
Morgantown, W est Virginia 


East-West Library Service 


To the Editor: 


A completely new East-West Library Service re- 
vised to meet the needs of librarians for selection 
and evaluation of books about peoples everywhere 
is being launched by the association. Each month 
the best recent book about people, their life and 
their problems, will be selected by a distinguished 
Board of Judges headed by Harry Hansen, ‘The 
First Reader” of the New York World Telegram 
and other papers, and including Frederic G. 
Melcher, editor of Publishers’ Weekly, Houston 
Peterson of the Cooper Union Forum, and Jean 
Blackwell of the New York Public Library. 

The “keynote” book will be reviewed in a month- 
ly bulletin by a competent expert. Pearl Buck, 
president of the association, will edit the bulletin 
and write an interpretative foreword to the book. 
Other features of the monthly bulletin will include: 

Highlights by an authority on the land and the people, 
with stress on the modern situation, discussed in the key- 
note book. 

A message both from the author and the publisher, when- 
ever possible. 

A brief annotated list of supplementary books on the 
people or area treated in the keynote volume; also a list of 
recommended articles in current popular magazines. 

A few hints for individual or group discussion of the 
book and its topic—what to look for in the book—what 
should be known about the author and his point of view— 
what key issues are involved, etc. 

A selected list of evaluated films, exhibits and other 
visual aids related to the keynote book. 


A yearly subscription for the East-West Library 
Service is $5. On payment of $5 extra, a set of 
four mountable 814” x11” photographs on the 
people under discussion will accompany each issue 
of the monthly bulletin. Subscriptions to Asia and 
the Americas and Common Ground will be made 
available at special fees. Send for full details and 
descriptive folder containing subscription blanks. 
THE EAST AND WEST ASSOCIATION 

40 East 49th Street, New York 17 


War Jobs for Librarians 


New war jobs for librarians are now open in the 
Federal Government paying $2,433 and $2,190 a 
year, including the amount paid for overtime. Ap- 
plications will be accepted by the United States 
Civil Service Commission until further notice. The 
vacancies are in naval stations and Veterans Ad- 
ministration hospitals throughout the country and 
in Federal agencies in Washington, D.C. For the 
$2,433 grade, applicants must have had 3 years of 
technical library experience, and for the $2,190 
grade, 2 years. Applicants will be given a written 
test. There are no age limits. Full information 
and application forms may be secured at first- and 
second-class post offices, from the Commission’s 
regional offices, or direct from the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission, Washington 25, D.C. 
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FOR LIGHT ON 


BASIC PROBLEMS 


PROVIDING FOR UNEMPLOYED 
WORKERS IN THE TRANSI- 
TION 

By Richard A. Lester 


Associate Professor of Economics, 
Duke University 


Here is a practical program for meeting 
the problem of transition unemployment, 
answering the question: What should be 
done about the unemployment that occurs 
during the change-over fromi war to peace 
production? The author analyzes present 
arrangements and appraises proposed pro- 
grams, giving his own recommendations for 
handling the problems. Full attention is 
given the objectives that should be para- 
mount in assisting unemployed workers. 
The fourth in a series of studies sponsored 
by the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment. 152 pages, $1.50. 


BASIC PROBLEMS OF SALES 
MANAGEMENT 
By Frank LaClave 





This is a handy general review of some of 
the important basic problems of sales man- 
agement, bringing between two covers many 
of the fundamentals that accomplished sales 
managers practice as second nature. The 
book will serve as a refresher course for 
those sales managers who have become a 
little rusty because of the wartime sellers’ 
market, and as a guide for returning service 
men who intend to make selling and sales 
management their work. $1.25. 


MARRIAGE AND FAMILY 
COUNSELING 
By Sidney Goldstein 


This is the first book on this subject and 
is designed to serve as a manual and guide 
to men and women who are interested in, or 
engaged in, marriage and family counseling. 
It combines the experience of different fields, 
formulating a program of marriage counsel- 
ing on the basis of law, medicine, psychiatry, 
social work and ethics. 450 pages, $3.50. 


MBB Seen 
McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK CO.., Inc. 


330 West 42nd St. New York 18 
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REPRINTS are THRIFTY AND The Be cs 


Administration 


Catalog of Reprints of ae 
in Series: 1944 || Covese 14?ror 


By 
FTY GUY R. LYLE, LIBRARIAN 
IS THE THRI WAY TO Woman's College of the University of 
LOCATE THEM North Carolina 


With the Collaboration of 
Paut Brxcer, Marjorie J. Hoop 
and ARNOLD TROTIER 











The Catalog discloses almost in- @ ——=8 
stantly any one of the thousands A simple, logical, and self-contained 
of reprints available as of Octo- introduction to all aspects of library 


administration as they apply to col 


ber 1. By referring to only two , 
lege libraries. 


alphabets a book may be located 


by author, title, publisher, or CHAPTERS 


The Changing College Library 


name of series. A glance shows The Government of the College Li- 


all the imprints under which a brary ctiee 

J : “ A Administrative Organization 
given title is reprinted. Full buy- Cataloging and Classification 
: ‘ , P : 7 Circulation Work 

ing information is given: price, Reference Service 


The Teaching Service of the Col- 

__ lege Library ; 

tor (juveniles), editors, compilers, lhe Encouragement of Reading 

Personnel 

etc. Student Assistants 

Book Selection and Acquisition 

Selection and Acquisition of Special 
Tyes of Materials 


publisher, size, binding, illustra- 


The Catalog is 81 catalogs 


cumulated between two Finances 
nterpretation of College Library 
covers. Service 
The Library Building and Equip- 
. : ment 
The Price $3.50, includes a sup- Evaluation of the College Library 
plement to be issued in the spring Plus 
to record changes in the current or 7 Charts, 9 Forms 


list. Available as a textbook at a dis- 
count of 20% in orders of ten or 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY aes 
950 University Avenue 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


New York 52 950 University Avenue New York, 52 
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(673 Pages) 
Stained Top 
Stamped in Gold 


Hailed as the greatest, most complete volume 
of its kind in print, MUSIC FOR THE 
MILLIONS is the 673-page answer to an 
urgent, long-felt need. Here, in a single, com- 
pact volume, is a luxurious store of informa- 
tion on all forms of musical masterpieces— 
from song to symphony. The whole world of 
music, its accomplishments in EVERY form, 
its epoch-making performances, its interpre- 
ters, critics, story-tellers and historians—lit- 
erally every field of music is illuminated with 
the brilliance and clarity that have established 
David Ewen as “music’s interpreter to the 
American people”. 


MUSIC FOR THE MILLIONS is tremen- 
dous in scope. For your many borrowers who 
want to know the joys of exploration in the 
vast wonderland of music, this book is bound 


BORROWING IS BRISK ON 


ADVENTURES OF THE YOUNG SOLDIER 
IN SEARCH OF THE BETTER WORLD. 
a ares ory $2.00 
THE MIRACLE BOOK FOR YOUR CLOTHES 
AND HOME. By ConstaNce TALBOT ..... $2.75 
Answers over 2,900 questions. 300 Illustra- 
tions. 





A WHOLE 


MUSIC LIBRARY 
in One Big, 


Beautiful 
Book 


“‘A reference library in itself, containing infor- 
mation and comment that would otherwise be 
accessible only after consulting dozens of vol- 
umes. The ‘recommended recordings’ should be 
especially valuable to those whose access to 
music is confined to radio listening.’’ 


— DEEMS TAYLOR 


‘I am completely enthusiastic over this newest 
product from the pen of one of our best writers 
on music . . . with information that everyone 
wants in convenient, readable form covering the 
entire literature of recognized masterpieces. . .”’ 


— SIGMUND SPAETH 


‘Invaluable . . . wealth of information presented 
in an interesting manner . . . and easy to read.’’ 


— HOWARD HANSON 
‘*The professional artist and the amateur music- 
lover will want it. ... Mr. Ewen has put us 


in his debt again.’’ 
— JOHN ERSKINE 


to make listening to music a more profound 
and thrilling experience. 


A GLIMPSE AT THE CONTENTS 
®@ Biographies, alphabetically arranged, of vir- 
tually all the great men in music up to our 
own day. 
® Critical evaluations of each composer's 
place in music; lists of his principal works. 


@ For every work treated, a recommended 
recording, the result of careful study of every 
recording available in America to the music 
lover. 


® Thorough interpretive descriptions of the 
world’s musical masterpieces. 


—and many other features. 


THESE TIMELY ARCO TITLES 


THE TRUTH ABOUT DE GAULLE. By 
Anpre RiveLtouPr. Introduction by Edgar 
rere ORR RRR eee eee 1 

MARCHING HOME—Complete War and Post- 
War Handbook for Service Men 

PRACTICE FOR THE ARMY TESTS. 
ra eee oe ee $1.50 


ARCO PUBLISHING COMPANY, 480 Lexington Avenue, New York 17 
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NEW BOOKS FOR PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARY 





\ 


Just Published 


Anniversaries and Holidays, A Calendar of 
Days and How to Observe Them 


By Mary EMOGENE HAZELTINE. 2d edition greatly revised and enlarged. In four 
parts: Part I, The Calendar, lists the important happenings of each day of the year, 
with references to materials for their observance: birthdays, holidays, historical events, 
religious feasts and fasts. Parts II and III list books which provide information about 
people and events as well as material for observances of every kind. Part IV groups 
by occupation or calling the 1387 persons treated in Part I. Part V is the general 
index. Many cross-references, and a code system bring together the related materials 
of the various sections. A tool for librarian, teacher, and pupil. Almost unlimited 
curriculum tie-ups and a mine of information for extra-curricular activities. $6. 








Ready Soon 


School Libraries for Today and Tomorrow: 
Functions and Standards 


Emphasizes cooperative relationship of teachers, pupils, and librarians for effective 
functioning of the library in the educational program. Evaluates the services of the 
school library in curriculum enrichment, and recommends certain standards of person- 
nel, materials, physical quarters, finance, equipment, and administration. Appendices 
summarize quantitative standards suggested for school libraries, and give specifications 
for library housing. Prepared by a sub-committee of the A.L.A. Committee on Postwar 
Planning under the chairmanship of Mrs. Mary Peacock Douglas with the aid of many 
consultants among librarians, teachers, and school administrators. Probable price, 





$1.00. 





Forthcoming 


Activity Book No. 2. Library 
Projects for Children and 
Young People. 


By Lucite F. Farco. “Recipe book” 
for integrating the library with the life 
of the school. Describes briefly hun- 
dreds of activities of all sorts which 
have been used successfully by teachers, 
pupils, and librarians working together. 
Part I is general; Part II deals with 
enterprises which are library-centered ; 
Part III with curriculum-centered activi- 
ties. All new material — complements 
but does not duplicate. Activity Book 
for School Libraries (No. 1, $2.50) 
Emphasis on junior and senior high 
school. Full analytical index. ‘ $2.50. 








Forthcoming 


The Librarian and the 
Teacher of Home 





Economics. 
Henne and Pritchard. 
EXPERIMENTING TOGETHER No. 4. 


Describes library cooperation in projects 
at the University of Chicago High 
School which attained highly satisfac- 
tory results. Librarian, home economics 
teacher, and students worked together 
to develop “‘a pattern of living which is 
personally satisfying and socially desir- 
able.’ Appendices: a core collection of 
books for home economics ; a suggestive 
list of 60 books of fiction stressing in- 
dividual, family and social relationships. 
Heavy paper, 75c. 





SJ 





American Library Association 


Chicago 1 


I 
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For every 
American 
interested in 
the future of 
his country 


OPPD LE 


DEMOCRACY 
UNDER 
PRESSURE 


Special Interests vs. 
the Public Welfare 


STUART GHASE 


When the war ends, will peace 
come? Mr. Chase says no—not 
as long as 400-odd pressure 
groups with their Washington 
lobbies continue to put their 
selfish interests above the public 
interest. When Johnny comes 
marching home to enjoy life on 
Main Street, he may find that 
Big Business, Big Labor and 
Big Agriculture have taken up 
where the Germans and Japa- 
nese left off. 

In this fearless book, Mr. Chase 
pictures the Me First boys in 
action. He points out legitimate 
needs for group representation 
in our democracy, but paints a 
searing picture of the dangers 
from the unrestrained selfishness 
of warring special interests. A 
vivid, timely report for every 
American to read and ponder 
as a new Congress convenes and 
the future of our country hangs 
in the balance. 


This is the fourth 
volume in Stuart 
Chase's series, 
WHEN THE WAR 
ENDS. Have you 
read his earlier 
titles: THE ROAD 
WE ARE TRAVEL- 
ING, GOALS FOR 
AMERICA and 
WHERE’S THE 
MONEY COMING 
FROM? 

Each $1.00 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 


330 West 42d Street, New York 18 
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The BOOM is on! 


It's not the Boom of 
warfare this time .. . 
but the greatest boom 
in modern history for 
Books on the Handicrafts 


Order Craft Books from 
“Headquarters.”’ More than 
75 titles, including: 


Kronquist—WMetalcraft and Jewelry 


Now selling better than in any year 
since publication, Simple instructions, 
wide variety of objects such as brooches, 
pins, and rings to make from odd bits 
of semiprecious metal and other com- 
mon materials. Completely illustrated, 
ineluding photographs of finished pieces. 
Also silver and brass work—hand-ham- 
mered bowls, candlesticks, lanterns, 
drawer pulls. Cloth, $2.75. 


LaBerge — Woodworking for Fun 


Making a sail- and powerboat mod- 
els, planes, archery equipment, kites, 
bird houses, and other boy ae 
cluding a full treatment of a _ special, 
simplified carving technique for the en- 
graving on wood of Boy-Scout emblems. 
Large, clear illustrations of details, ac- 
companied by a fine series of drawings 
on the ‘“‘step-by-step’’ use of hand tools 
and equipment. Cloth, $2.25. 


Noyes and Siepert — Wandwork in Wood 


Long famous for its clear, exact de- 
scriptions and illustrations of tools and 
tool processes. Sometimes referred to 
as a ‘‘library’’ of information on the sub- 
ject! Covers classification of woods, how 
to prepare surfaces and pieces for all 
types of cabinet work, etc., expressed in 
easily understood language, for the ama- 
teur worker. Cloth, $3.00. 


Powers — A Book of Little Crafts 


Full of attractive, delightful ideas for 
childhood ‘‘experiments’’ in color and de- 
sign, shapes, sound, and dramatics. 
Each of the forty crafts is illustrated 
with charming photographs and draw- 
ings, some in full color. Lively, engag- 
a tile Complete instructions. Cloth, 


Groneman — Applied Leathercraft 


Finest book of its kind. More than 
200 illustrations include 133 photographs 
that depict all tools, materials and -; 
by-step processes, with pictures of 50 
finished articles. One section devoted to 
traditional and modern designs. Section 


on Boy-Scout accessories. Cloth, $2.75. 

Other Characteristic Titles 
Knock—Fine Willow Basketry .... $1.25 
Wilson—Clay Modeling and 

el _» eS PAS Sa pa. .48 
Perry—Seat Weaving .......... pa. .90 
Perry—Block Printing Craft ...... 3.85 
Pauli—Paper Toys (2 vols.) pa. ea. 1.60 
Klenke—Furniture Joinery ........ 2.50 
D’Amico—Theater Art ............ 3.50 
Faurot—The Art of Whittling ...... 1.50 
Perry—tThe Binding of Books ...... 2.25 


For Full Descriptions of These 
and Other Titles, Including 
Complete List of Imported Dryad 
Press Handicrafts Books, Write: 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 


Publishers Peoria 3, Illinois 























Less than 100 sets available of — 
one of the most useful Reference 
Works of all times 








The New Larned History 


FOR READY REFERENCE, READING AND RESEARCH 


5,500 authors quoted from 
9,783 volumes covering 7,000 
years of history sturdily 
bound in 12 volumes of 
11,000 pages with 1,200 il- 
lustrations, 300 maps, and 
700 documents, treaties, con- 


stitutions, laws, etc. 


Now in 1945, as useful as 
the day it was published. 
The history of the world as 
recorded in the actual words 


of leading historians—Aris- 


totle, Carlyle, Macaulay, 
Gibbons, Wilson, Breasted 
—woven into a coherent, in- 
teresting narrative. A back- 
ground to today’s chaos and 
a guide for a happier to- 


morrow. 


Less than one hundred sets 
are now available at a frac- 
tion of the original price. 
When these are sold it will 
be impossible to buy this 
standard cyclopedia of his- 


tory at any price. 








Order today or ask for your rate on a postcard 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 950 University Avenue, New York 52 
ES << LE 
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occupational shift is in mind.” 


ance 





By BURR W. LEYSON 
AERONAUTICAL OCCUPATIONS . . $2.00 
AUTOMOTIVE OCCUPATIONS ..... 2.00 
PHOTOGRAPHIC OCCUPATIONS .. 2.00 
FLIGHT TRAINING FOR THE ARMY 


> Saar aso 2.50 
PLASTICS IN THE WORLD OF TO. 
SRT TS 2.50 
CAREERS IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 
ee ee Oe Oa 2.50 
* 


By NORMAN V. CARLISLE 
YOUR CAREER IN CHEMISTRY ... .$2.50 
YOUR CAREER IN ENGINEERING .. 2.50 
YOUR CAREER IN TRANSPORTA- 

WN | ee Bd. oie bia call Sta de 2.00 
CIVIL SERVICE CAREERS FOR GIRLS 2.00 

(In collaboration with D. McFerran) 
CIVIL SERVICE CAREERS FOR BOYS 2.00 

(In collaboration with C. L. Erickson) 

* 


By LEE M. KLINEFELTER 
ELECTRICAL OCCUPATIONS ...... $2.00 
MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS FOR BOYS 2.50 
MEDICAL OCCUPATIONS FOR 

SED sik AM be menivecmnsiene >= 3% 2.50 


? 
By EVELYN M. STEELE 
CAREERS FOR GIRLS IN SCIENCE 


AND ENGINEERING ............ $2.50 
WARTIME OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
WOES © hbcw kh s2d bodies oeaesesse 2.50 
e 


CAREERS FOR WOMEN IN BANK- 
ING AND FINANCE—Dorcas €E. 
ee LEP EPE DET re gt, wee $2.75 





VITAL TOOLS FOR THE GUIDANCE COUNSELOR 


BOOKS ESSENTIAL FOR THE VOCATIONAL SHELF OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL, COLLEGE, AND FACTORY LIBRARIES 


EE Ee 


"Books on specific occupational fields useful to both the counselor and 
the counselee should be on the library shelves so that more careful read- 
ing may be done when some important decision about training for an 


Harry A. Jager, Chief, and Franklin R. Zeran, 
Specialist, Occupational Information and Guid- 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, in 
American Association Booklist. 


Young people, returning veterans, dislocated war workers and their 
counselors will value and appreciate the Dutton CAREER BOOKS FOR 
AMERICANS which exhaustively and authoritatively explore some 300 
absorbing occupations. A partial list of titles follows. Write for complete 
descriptive list including also actual manuals and other “how-to-do-it" 
books, social and health guidance, career biographies, vocational fiction 
and sociological surveys (over |50 titles). 


CAREERS IN COMMERCIAL ART — 

J. |. Biegeleisen ................. $2.75 
CAREERS iN RETAILING FOR 

YOUNG WOMEN—Doris McFerran 2.50 


a 
SUCCESSFUL WOMEN: And How 
They Attained Success — Isabella 
BONS es eid paket poe xe $2.50 
YOUR CAREER IN AGRICULTURE— 
Homer Paul Andersen ............ 2.00 
YOUR CAREER IN MUSIC—Harriett 
PUN oreo ee ade Pah acca tion 3.00 


YOUR CAREER AS A FOOD SPE- 
CIALIST—Doree Smedley and Ann 
iO: oe eee ee ee $2.50 

CAREERS IN PUBLIC RELATIONS: 
THE NEW PROFESSION—Averell 
Droste 4 ek a ass 2.00 

THE ARMY IN REVIEW—Erickson ... 2.50 

ARMY ENGINEERS IN REVIEW — 
ee REE PIE RSS 2.50 

THE MARINES IN REVIEW—Carlisle 2.50 

THE NAVY IN REVIEW—Erickson ... 2.00 


Over 30 vocational titles— 
Over 300 occupations! 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Send titles checked $——————- enclosed 
-—_—-— charge 


Send free complete descriptive list 





Name 
Address 











mn E. P. DUTTON & CO., IN C , htm: 
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Staples for Libraries 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY, Second Edition 


The only unabridged dictionary completely re- 
vised in the past 25 years. Up to date for 
today’s needs. 


WEBSTER’S COLLEGIATE, 5th Edition 


The best handy-size dictionary because it con- 
tains all the words most commonly used. 1,300 
pages. 

WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF 
SYNONYMS 


Clarifies the distinctions between synonyms, 
giving their antonyms, and analogous and 
contrasted words. 


WEBSTER’S BIOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


40,000 concise biographies of noted men and 
women of all countries, with name pronuncia- 
tions. 1,700 pages. 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY OF 
AMERICAN ENGLISH, by Kenyon & Knott 


A general-purpose, handy guide to pronuncia- 
tion, using the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


Write for descriptive circulars 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 








TWO NEW JUVENILES 
NOW READY For Ages 8 to 12 Years 





FOLK TALES FROM SCOTLAND by 
Philippa Galloway and illustrated by 
Walter Cook. 

An excellent selection comprising fif- 
teen stories gathered from many parts 
of Scotland and the Scottish Islands. The 
weirdly beautiful color plates by Walter 
Cook, stained glass window artist of re- 
nown, are particularly suited to these 
ancient tales. 


Five color plates and many Black & White. 
119 pages. Size 814 x 642’". Cloth Boards. Price $1.75. 


FAIRY TALES FROM THE BALKANS 
by John Haslip and illustrated by 
Dodo Adler. 


Miss Haslip writes from memories of 
stories told by her Yugo-Slav grand- 
mother. Boys and Girls will find in them 
a delightful world of gypsies, dragons, 
warriors and fairies. Miss Adler's illus- 
trations are full of charm and expression. 








Eight color plates and many Black & White. 
150 pages. Size 8% x 6/2". Cloth Boards. Price $1.75. 











WM. COLLINS SONS & CO. 
PUBLISHERS 


425 4th Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 











The epic story of those 


WHO 
WALK IN 
PRIDE 


By Helene Magaret 


The colorful, flamboyant 
novel of French aristocracy 
at the time of the great 
revolution. Headstrong, in- 
solent, cruel and _ lawless, 
they recklessly indulge their 
passions and _ mercilessly 
exert their will—ruining and 

‘ destroying. Man and crea- 
ture and nature itself bow 
before them. They walk se- 
curely and arrogantly in in- 
famous pride—until a tardy 
justice casts them from their 


pedestals. $2.50 





Told against the stormy, 
head-toppling background of 
the French revolution and 
its repercussions in the lush, 
extravagant Caribbean colo- 
nies, this is the story of men 
and events and philosophies 
—clashing in mortal combat. 











THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1102 Montgomery Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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From LIBRARY BUREAU 2 vew ‘‘planning cuides’’ 


@ To meet the current need for authoritative 
information on library planning, we have just 
prepared these practical new booklets. 

We'll gladly send one or both to you free of 
charge. 

**Planning the Library Building” answers many 
questions for the librarian seeking helpful data 
concerning layout and equipment in new build- 


ing or modernization programs. ‘‘ Planning the 
School Library’’ discusses the latest ideas on this 
vital phase of library work. 

Typical floor plans and numerous illustrations, 
supplemented by brief texts on accepted prac- 
tices, combine to make these booklets valuable 
reference aids for every librarian. 


Send for yours today. 








FEBRUARY 1945 


LIBRARY BUREAU DEPARTMENT 


REMINGTON RAND 


Buffalo 5, New York 


T REMINGTON RAND INC. 
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LIBRARY REVIEW 


A Bookish-Library Magazine 





In the seventeen years during which 
this magazine has been circulating, we 
have published articles by librarians 
in all the important library countries 
of the world, and the range of our 
contributors has been wider than that 
of any other professional periodical. 
This is a fine claim to be able to make 
in terms of a free-lance magazine. 
The fact accounts for its success. Sub- 
scriptions for issues for 1945 are now 
being taken. $2.00 per annum, post 


free. 


LIBRARY REVIEW 


3 Dunlop Street, Glasgow, C. 1. 
Scotland 
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Teenage readers will find 
it hard to forget this mov- 
ing story of a West Coast 
Japanese-American girl and 
boy in a relocation center. 
Their search for happiness 
and a renewed faith in 
American democracy is one 
familiar to many boys and 
girls today. 









Freedom’s 
Ferment 


BY ALICE FELT TYLER 


The democratic faith of the 
young American republic, ex- 
pressed through the religious 
and social experiments of the 
early 1800’s, is here interpreted 
as part of the basic pattern of 
the American way of life. 
Mrs. Tyler tells, also, the sto- 
ries of the humanitarian re- 
forms of the period and of the 
crusaders who fought for 
righteousness. She shows us 
that, although the present scene 
has altered the form of hu- 
manitarian movements, their 
purpose remains the same 


today. $5.00 








Outers 


BY FLORENCE CRANNELL MEANS 


wu 
How rarely do we come 
across a good modern book 
which has something vital 
to say to the intelligent 
young reader! . . . Mrs. 
Means’ story of Sue and 
Jiro left me with a feeling 
of excitement that wouldn't 
down ... | felt like shout- 
ing to the housetops that 
here was a book that all 
young people must read.” 
—Howard Pease. 














Illustrated by Helen Blair. Pub- 
lication date—Feb. 27. $2.00 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. , 
2 Park St. Boston 7, Mass. Zs 
\ 


: Ay 





LD 













The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 





A Short History of 


CAN ADA 


This book, written expressly 
for Americans, shows us that 
our future and Canada’s are 
so inextricably bound together 
that we must know more about 
that country and understand 
her better. For 400 years the 
history of Canada has been 
linked with ours, but she still 
remains our unknown neigh- 
bor. There is much material 
here that has never appeared 
in book form. And new in- 
terpretations of familiar events 
shed much light on our “own 
history—giving it new mean- 
ing. Revised edition. $3.00 


STIMULATE 
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ENTIRE CONTENTS MURS Diih 











The handiest clamp you ve ever 
seen for drilling, buffing, letter- 
ing. Amazingly easy to operate. 
Ample capacity in width and 
depth. Weight, 12 pounds. 






DEMCO 
LIBRARY 
SUPPLIES 


112 SOUTH CARROLL ST.. MADISON. Wis. 
67 WALLACE ST. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











WOOD END 


VERTICAL FILE BOXES 






Built for 
heavy duty 
in the busy 
library. 
Have wood- - 
en ends 
and edges. 
Cover and 
flaps are 
hinged with 
DOUBLE 
strips of 
cloth. Covered with black and white mar- 


ble paper. Label and leather pull on one 
end. 
Write today for folder of APEX Library 


Supplies. 


APE X 


PAPER BOX CORP. 
2318 S. WESTERN AVE., CHICAGO 





| 
| 





of 
COMMERCIAL, FINANCIAL 
and 
Compiled by 
WALTER Hausporrer, M. S. 
School of Business, Columbia University, 
New York 

This important Handbook describes in 
detail a total of 577 current information 
services, of which 334 are listed in this 
edition for the first time. Gives infor- 
mation about 310 defunct or suspended 
services to provide complete coverage. 
Contains a detailed subject and title in- 
dex. Each service listed by publisher 
with description of price, frequency, ad- 
dress, etc. 

Of primary value in finding the exact 
service supplying needed information of 
materials. Helpful to all business or- 
ganizations, maintaining library, research 
or statistical departments, to college and 
university departmental libraries, public 
libraries. and to all special libraries. 


216 Pages April, 1944 Price $3.00 
Special Libraries Association 
31 EAST TENTH STREET 

NEW YORK 3 
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NOW READY for VICKI BAUM’S 


tremendous American following 





ONCE IN VIENNA .... recaptures the once-upon-a-time Vienna of Strauss, 
champagne and love, relating the romance of a noted matinee idol and his en- 
counters with a woman's subtlety. Those who were thrilled with GRAND 

> ‘ HOTEL will find this an enchanting companion-piece. This translation of 
ia) ‘*Eingang zur Buhne’’ is now, for the first time, available to Vicki Baum’s 
7 co countless American devotees. $2.50 


“ONCE IN VIENNA... 


CHECK THIS LIST OF OTHER POPULAR DIDIER SUCCESSES 











@ Andre Maurois — SEVEN FACES OF LOVE @ Jacques Stern —THE FRENCH COLONIES 

3rd Large Printing 2.75 With 10 maps : 
@ LORD HALIFAX’S GHOST BOOK @ Lt.-Comdr. E. C. Talbot-Booth—WHAT SHIP IS THAT? 
3rd Large Printing 2.75 6000 Drawings 4.00 








@ Douglas Miller—VIA DIPLOMATIC POUCH 


2nd Large Printing 3.00 
@ Howard Simon — SOUSA, THE MARCH KING 
One of America’s most popular juveniles. 
4-color illustrations 2.00 
y Publishers 


@ COMING SOON—Andre Maurois—Benjamin Franklin 
(Juvenile). 4-color illustrations: .cccommocvmevrmnesmmenee 2.00 660 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N. Y. 
















* Yours on request: Catalog of our 
French books containing 2,000 titles. 














FLASH! were is THE EUROPE WHICH AMERICA DOES NOT KNOW 


Government heads, diplomats, military commanders and 


other of today’s titans have provided Kaltenborn with a 
first-hand report on EUROPE NOW that is revealing, 
4 \ significant, urgent. This is a piece of current history of 









lasting documentary importance. So important is its mes- 








sage that we are breaking production records to make it 
available almost immediately upon Mr. Kaltenborn’s re- 
now turn. READY: FEBRUARY $2.00 
ont 
aor” By H.V. KALTENBORN 
Arie DIDIER, Publishers, 660 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK 21 























IN THESE TRYING DAYS 


Huntting Service Counts 


Due to limitations on paper and other materials—by the War Production Board— 

hundreds of books are going out of print—some of them for the duration. 

Rest assured, however, that all available books will be shipped on your orders 
as soon as possible. 


We regret that—despite our best efforts—a shortage of help prevents our mak- 
ing prompt short reports—but because these irritations are brought on by con- 
ditions beyond our control—we are asking you to 
“Please Be Patient.” 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD 3, MASS. 
ANY BOOK—OF ANY PUBLISHER—IN ANWY BINDING 
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ONTINUOUS encyclo- 
C pedic revision has its 
humorous side. Quite 
naturally the public expects 
that each new annual edition 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
will be up to date in so far as a record 
of major world events is concerned. 
And in these days when manpower 
shortages delay all printing programs, 
the fulfillment of this obligation to 
the public is resulting in gray hairs 
and thinned thatches in our Editorial 
Department. 


As you may have heard, the United 
States elected a President and a Vice- 
President on November 7. Plates for 
our 1945 edition had to go on the 
press immediately after that date in 
order that we might have books 
bound and ready for delivery in Janu- 
ary. If Roosevelt and Truman were 
to go into office on January 20, the 
encyclopedia had to carry articles to 
that effect. If Dewey and Bricker 
were elected, the encyclopedia had to 
include a new biography of Dewey 
complete with pictures, also informa- 
tion on Bricker. 





omment 


To complicate the situation 
further, index entries had to 
be correct and adequate. Like- 
wise the tables listing the 
presidents and vice-presidents 
of the United States had to conform. 


So two sets of copy were written 
and two sets of plates for the pages 
affected were made, complete with 
pictures. You know of course which 
set of plates we ran! Proofs of the 
unused articles are now filed with 
dozens of others that no reader will 
ever see in their original form. 


The new article on Italy didn’t pre- 
sent quite so many difficulties, but it 
did undergo numerous changes in 
manuscript and in proof before it was 
finally released to the printer. These 
are turbulent times, and no one knows 
that better than encyclopedia editors. 
e¢ 

B gs article written by Stephen 

Vincent Benét is again avail- 
able in pamphlet form. Single copies 
will be sent free to librarians and 


teachers so long as our stock lasts. 
ee 


* * * 


he Magic of Poetry,’” a Comp- 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


COMPTON BUILDING, 
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“The Equal Chance” via Federal Grants 


By Forrest B. Spaulding * 








There is so much honest difference of opinion about federal aid to 
libraries that the BULLETIN has asked Forrest Spaulding to outline the 
problems and the progress to date. Mr. Spaulding was a member of 
the A.L.A. Special Committee appointed in 1935 to study federal aid 
to libraries. He served on the Federal Relations Committee 1936-1940, 
and was its chairman 1939-1940. In 1941 Commissioner Studebaker 
appointed him a member of the Advisory Committee to the U.S. Office 
of Education. He was Washington representative of the Federal Rela- 
tions Committee, working with members of Congress during the action 
on the appropriation bill for the Federal Library Agency and the Fed- 
eral Aid to Education Bill. He was a member of the A.L.A. Executive 





Board 1937-1940. 


CTION of the American Library Asso- 
ciation Council in October approving a 
special campaign to raise funds with which 
to finance representation of library interests 
in the national capital and the subsequent ap- 
pointment by the Executive Board of a special 
committee to sponsor and conduct the cam- 
paign, centers attention once again on the sub- 
ject of federal aid to libraries. 


The pamphlet, The Equal Chance, origi- 
nally issued by the American Library Asso- 
ciation in 1936 and revised in 1943, contains 
much valuable factual material showing the 
unequal distribution of adequate library facili- 
ties in the United States. 

Books have become a necessity in an unstable 
world. And yet there are thirty-five million people 
in the United States who have no public libraries 
within reach. Of these thirty-five million citizens, 
thirty-two million live in small villages or in the 
open country, and having few books of their own, 
they are deprived of a basic means of education. 

In addition to the A.L.A., state library asso- 
ciations generally are working on the problem 





* Librarian, Des Moines, Iowa, Public Library. 
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of how to make library service adequate and 
uniform on both a state-wide and a nation- 
wide scale. 


Library Service Division 

An important step forward was the appro- 
priation made by the 74th Congress to make 
possible the organization of a library service 
division in the Office of Education in Wash- 
ington. This federal agency which is a per- 
manent branch of our national government 
concerns itself with the development of 
needed new library service as well as with the 
improvements of existing inadequate service. 

There is no dearth of material on the sub- 
ject of federal aid to libraries. In fact, the 
very wealth of material to be found in the 
official publications of the A.L.A. and other 
library periodicals points to the need of a 
brief summary of what has been done since 
the resolution of the A.L.A. Council at the 
Montreal Conference in 1934 advocating 
both a national library agency and financial 
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aid to equalize library facilities in the various 
states. The action taken at Montreal and sub- 
sequent action taken at the midwinter Council 
meeting in Chicago, the following winter, 
endorsing the principles of federal aid to li- 
braries, resulted in protests by many members 
of the association who felt that such action 
and the resultant commitment to a definite 
policy was hastily considered. 


Probably few conferences of the A.L.A. 
have witnessed such a definite aivision of 
opinion, among the membership and in the 
Council, as was to be found when the dele- 
gates arrived at Denver for the annual con- 
ference of 1935. 


In his opening remarks at the Council 
meeting, President Charles H. Compton re- 
viewed previous action and Secretary Carl H. 
Milam read various resolutions for and 
against the Federal Aid Proposal which had 
been adopted by various states and local li- 
brary associations and clubs. Among these 
was a petition to the Council signed by 2,304 
members asking that the action taken in June 
at Montreal, and in December in Chicago, be 
rescinded. 


In view of the honest differences of opin- 
ion revealed, and the obvious signs of cleav- 
age within the ranks of the association, a 
compromise was reached in the adoption of a 
resolution presented by the late Dr. Frank P. 
Hill: 


That negotiations with the government officials 
toward securing permanent federal aid for libraries 
be deferred until a special committee created by the 
Council shall have given further study to the sub- 
ject and reported to the Council at the next annuai 
conference. The president shall act as chairman 
of this committee, and appoint to it association 
members representing various points of view on 
federal aid. 


With Dr. Louis R. Wilson as chairman this 
special committee spent nearly a year studying 
the subject of federal aid in its various aspects. 


In a forty-eight-page printed report the 
committee came to the conclusion that: 


1. A system of permanent annual federal grants- 
in-aid to libraries is essential to the complete 
and adequate development of library service 
throughout the United States. 

A substantial portion of the total amount of 
federal grants-in-aid to libraries should be 
devoted to the stimulation and assistance of 
programs of state aid and to the support of 
state plans for the development of adequate 
library facilities in rural areas. 

Federal grants to the states should be made 
for the purpose of aiding library service in 
general, through publicly supported institu- 
tions, as contrasted with specific kinds of li- 
brary service. 


4. Federal funds should be used to promote a 
broad program of library improvement and 
extension, including the following purposes: 
a. Aid to state library agencies for adminis- 

tration. 

b. Aid to public libraries. 

c. Aid to school libraries and to library serv- 
ice in the system of public higher educa- 
tion. 

d. Aid to demonstration and experimental li- 
braries of various types. 

Federal grants-in-aid should be used to assist 

in a general program of library cooperation 

and in the coordination of library resources 
on a regional and national scale. 

Federal subsidies should not be used as a 

means of establishing a single uniform pat- 

tern of library service throughout the country. 


This report was adopted by the association 
at the conference held at Richmond, Virginia, 
in 1936. The policy of the association with 
regard to federal aid was thus definitely estab- 
lished. 


In view of the fact that the special com- 
mittee had been chosen to include equal rep- 
resentation of those who a year before at 
Denver had been for or opposed to the prin- 
ciple of federal aid it was significant that at 
Richmond the report as moved for adoption 
was supported by seven members of the com- 
mittee and opposed by two members. 


Library Agency Established 


Shortly after the Richmond conference, 
Congress made the initial appropriation for 
the establishment of a library agency in the 
U.S. Office of Education, and Ralph L. Dun- 
bar was appointed by Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker to be its head. 


An advisory committee on education was 
appointed by the president on September 19, 
1936. This committee under the chairman- 
ship of Dr. Floyd W. Reeves was assisted in 
its work by specialists in various fields of edu- 
cation including Dr. Carleton B. Joeckel, then 
Professor of Library Science at the Graduate 
Library School of the University of Chicago, 
who had been appointed by the Executive 
Board as chairman of a special committee to 
draft a report on federal relations to libraries. 
This report was submitted to the Advisory 
Committee on Education in September 1937. 

The Advisory Committee on Education re- 
port was transmitted to the president on Feb- 
ruary 18, 1938, and transmitted by him to 
Congress five days later. It recommended 
specific grants for rural library service of 
from two to six million dollars annually and 
recommended other grants for school li- 
braries, training of teacher librarians, and 
books for adult education. 
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On March 19, 1938, the A.L.A. Executive 
Board met in Washington, D.C., heard the 
report of the Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation, and endorsed its recommendations. 
Legislative action was placed in the hands of 
the A.L.A. Federal Relations Committee. 
Members of that committee and executive 
officers of the A.L.A. attended meetings of 
representatives of educational groups and 
others interested, in Washington, out of 
which emerged a bill for federal aid to edu- 
cation which was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator Elbert D. Thomas of Utah with the 
approval of the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor, and a companion bill intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives by 
Representative Brooks Fletcher of Ohio. This 
bill, though discussed on the floor of the 
Senate on June 10 was never acted upon 
before the adjournment of the 75th Congress 
in June 1938. 

Similar bills were introduced in the first 
session of the 76th Congress and hearings on 
the Senate bill, the ‘‘Federal Aid to Education 
Act of 1939” were held by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. At these 
hearings Forrest B. Spaulding, speaking as 
a member of the A.L.A. Executive Board and 
of its Federal Relations Committee, and 
Secretary Carl H. Milam appeared in favor of 
the bill and explained to the senators present 
its library provisions. Throughout this session 
of Congress, the A.L.A. representatives, on 
various trips to the nation’s capital, had con- 
ferences with, and kept in close touch with, 
practically all members of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, the House 
Committee on Education, N.E.A. officials, 
Commissioner Studebaker, and others inter- 
ested. 


They were ably backed by librarians and 
friends of libraries in every state of the Union 
who communicated with their representatives 
in Congress, expressing interest in the bill, 
but despite the efforts of Senator Thomas and 
others, the 76th Congress adjourned without 
having taken action beyond the endorsement 
of the Senate Committee. 

In the 77th and 78th Congresses, bills pro- 
viding for federal aid to education were 
introduced but not acted upon. These, how- 
ever, omitted many of the provisions of the 
previous bills including some of the contro- 
versial features and the provision for federal 
aid to libraries. 


This is the story to date of the formal pro- 
posals for federal aid to libraries. The 79th 
Congress, with many new faces in both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives has 
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just convened. The A.L.A. proposes to do 
what most national associations have done for 
many years, to have a permanent representa- 
tive in Washington to work with appropriate 
committees and individual members of both 
Houses to secure enabling legislation and 
appropriations for federal grants to libraries. 


Service for Citizenship 


The argument which such a representative 
will present will be substantially the same as 
that made before the A.L.A. Council at Chi- 
cago in 1934 by Clarence B. Lester, Secretary 
of the Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 


We are asking consideration for something which 
should be supported by the people as a social serv- 
ice, as a service necessary for citizenship, as some- 
thing required in the upbuilding of the people as a 
whole. 

As to the argument that the major proportion of 
our federal taxes is paid by a few states and that 
those states should not be required to finance im- 
provements in other states, I should like to question 
such a statement’s validity. Out here on Michigan 
Avenue there is a tremendous stream of traffic using 
gas. That gas may have been produced in Texas 
or Oklahoma or Wyoming. It probably was refined 
somewhere else. The profits from the sale of it 
go where? To the Standard Oil Company in New 
Jersey, or somewhere else. New Jersey will collect 
the tax on the gas which is provided by nature in 
one state, handled by man through a refinery some- 
where else, distributed by the retailer after the 
wholesaler handles it, and finally through the corpo- 
rate organization. The net results all pour in, as 
through a funnel, to one spot. 


The actual provisions of a new bill which 
may be a separate bill calling specifically for 
federal grants to the states for libraries, or 
may again be included in the provisions of a 
general bill for federal aid to education, 
would be substantially those outlined at 
Montreal in 1935 by Chairman Joeckel of the 
Federal Relations Committee. 


A system of permanent annual federal grants-in- 
aid to libraries is essential to the maintenance of an 
adequate nation-wide minimum of library service. 
Grants to libraries should be made by the federal 
government as part of its provision for a basic pro- 
gram of general public education. 

Libraries, like schools, should be a concern of the 
Nation as well as of the States. Intelligence and 
character are national assets fully as much as they 
are state and local assets. The opportunity to use 
adequate public sources of book supply should not 
be confined to some citizens or to some states, but 
should be free to all citizens with a reasonable 
degree of equality. 

Federal funds should be used to promote a 
broad program of library improvement and exten- 
sion, which would include the following purposes: 

a. Aid to public libraries. 

b. Aid to school libraries and to library service 

in the system of public higher education. 
(Continued on page 409) 
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Serving the Wartime Public 


Now-—and Later 
By Margaret Fulmer * 


ORE than a million and a half service 
men already have been demobilized, and 
by the end of the war this number will be 
over twelve million. War workers, too, are 
daily on the move toward home. What will 
count most now and ahead for the next ten 
years in demobilization and readjustment is 
real concern for the needs of these millions 
as individuals. This means taking time to 
understand individual problems and giving 
service with courtesy in employment offices, 
real estate offices, banks, stores, schools, li- 
braries, and even on “el” trains and busses. 
Readjustment is an individual, not a mass 
process. Each of us who has made an ad- 
justment knows that it is a period of particular 
sensitivity to the responses to our needs of our 
families, friends, or strangers. We need help 
in regaining self-confidence, in acquiring a 
sense of security, in restoring our beliefs, in 
the hope of happiness. We need to learn 
again to live with ourselves and with others 
in either new or old circumstances. It is the 
most real adult education process any of us 
ever experiences. This calls for library serv- 
ice on a human relations * basis and the crea- 
tive application of books and information to 
each individual’s needs when he comes to our 
loan desks, information bureaus, adult educa- 
tion departments. 


The Individual 


In ‘‘Humanism and the Belief in Man’’ in 
the Atlantic Monthly, November 1944, Archi- 
bald MacLeish says that we have lost our 
sense of the place of man in this world, that 


If the world can be taught to believe in the worth 
of man, in the dignity of man, in the “characteristic 
perfection” of man, it can be taught not only to 
survive but to live. If the world can be governed 
in belief in the worth of man, in the dignity of 
man, it can be governed in peace. The future is 
not worth thinking about unless we can learn and 
learn quickly to govern the world in such a way 
and to educate its people in such a way that another 
war will not occur. 

Surely the educational services of libraries are 





* Public Library Specialist, Department of Information 
and Advisory Services, American Library Association, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

1 “‘Adult Education in the Postwar World: The Small 
Public Library’’ by Ruth W. Gregory, A.L.A. Bulletin, 
December 1, 1944, p. 476-78. 
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a part of this education, otherwise we librar- 
ians shall have failed as educators in our 
responsibility in helping to reconstruct a 
world for man as an individual. 


The Kind of Librarians 
We Must Be 


We must fit ourselves to serve as educators. 
We must learn to understand people by imag- 
ining what it would be like to be the person 
asking us a question across the desk, seeing 
through his eyes, hearing through his ears, 
and helping him with books and information 
as we would like to be helped if we were in 
his skin. We not only need to know our 
books and have our services well organized 
but we need the personal orientation which 
the reading of such books as The Wounded 
Get Back by A. Q. Maisel, The Veteran Re- 
turns by Richard Waller, And Now to Live 
Again by Betsey Barton, Psychology of Ad- 
justment by L. F. Shaffer can give us. We 
need the kind of orientation we get by attend- 
ing the meetings of community organizations 
concerned with the problems of demobiliza- 
tion and readjustment. 

Librarians who attend discussion groups 
on the readjustment problems of demobilized 
service men and war workers, learn a great 
deal about the needs, attitudes, and problems 
of demobilized individuals, the value of recre- 
ation in healing psychological and spiritual 
wounds, and the city’s facilities for helping 
with these problems. How the library’s serv- 
ices can be coordinated in the whole com- 
munity effort can readily be seen through 
such meetings, whether in a large city like 
Chicago or a small town like Billings, Mon- 
tana. 


The Kind of Services 
We Must Give 


Not every demobilized individual will go 
to the public library, partly because books and 
library services may never have meant any- 
thing in his life, and partly because he may 
not know that the library does have some- 
thing for him. We need to reckon with this 
and ask ourselves who will come to libraries, 
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what can we do for them when they come, 
and how can we get to those who won't think 
to come out of their own need. 

Many libraries made effective reorganiza- 
tion and established new services during the 
war. Many more can make effective reorgan- 
ization and set up services for demobilization 
and readjustment based on the war experi- 
ence, especially small public libraries where 
the staff ‘does all its own work.” Less time 
and attention to the mechanical details of 
operation will free the librarian and the other 
trained staff members to work directly with 
people at the loan or reader’s adviser’s or in- 
formation desks. Too often we give the im- 
pression that the inquiring individual 1s 
interrupting, so harried and hurried do we 
appear. Whenever we are caught up with 
“I'm sorry to interrupt, but—’” it’s the red 
light to put aside the busy work and look 
approachable to the individual at the desk, in 
the reading room, or in the stacks. Patrons 
Are People, How to be a Model Librarian, a 
booklet written for the Minneapolis Public 
Library staff, is a gem on human relations. 

The services for demobilized service men 
and women which Alice M. Farquhar, read- 
er’s adviser, Chicago Public Library, has 
organized is a pattern for any public library 
large or small. A directory has been compiled 
of the social, health, educational, employ- 
ment, family service, vocational guidance, 
speakers bureaus, veterans, and other agencies 
in the city which are concerned with the re- 
adjustment problems of individuals. The 
staff is in constant touch with these agencies. 
A referral card to the library is given to the 
veteran by the United States Employment 
Office. A printed leaflet of the library's 
demobilization services is distributed widely. 
One demobilized service man who called at 
the library’s Veterans Information Bureau 
recently said upon leaving, “I’ve gotten more 
here in fifteen minutes than any other place.” 


The Kind of Materials 
We Must Have 


Every library should have at hand the in- 
formation listed in Henry J. Gartland’s “‘Li- 
brary Service for Veterans” in Wilson Library 
Bulletin, October 1944. ‘The Library and 
the Post-War Adult Adjustment Problem,” 
by Harry A. Jager and Franklin R. Zeran, 
A.L.A. Booklist, August 1944, and “Demobi- 
lization and Readjustment” by Harriet I. 
Carter, A.L.A. Booklist, June 15, 1944, are 
good acquisition lists. The publications of 
the United States Employment Service, the 
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Veterans’ Administration, the Selective Serv- 
ice System, and government publications con- 
cerned with veterans’ problems should be 
added to the library’s collection as soon as 
they are available. 

Libraries which have become depositories 
of films during the war will find this an op- 
portunity for library participation in rehabili- 
tation film programs. Films explaining the 
application of the GI Bill of Rights, demobi- 
lization procedures, descriptions of how to 
get jobs, pictures to help families, friends, 
and employers to have helpful attitudes 
toward the maladjusted or wounded are avail- 
able. Information may be had by writing to 
the OWI Film Bureau, The War Finance Di- 
vision of the Treasury, and the Motion Pic- 
ture Division of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. Before launching 
a library film service we need to investigate 
what is involved in handling films, in the 
mechanics of distribution, and in relating the 
service to educational programs in the com- 
munity. The Gary, Indiana, Public Library 
serves as a film clearinghouse by knowing 
where to get films, borrowing them as 
needed, providing the projector and the oper- 
ator within the city, and enlisting volunteer 
services. 

“We must not forget in concentrating on 
these utilitarian and practical needs,” May 
Wood Wigginton, assistant librarian, Denver 
Public Library, points out, “that the library 
also has a responsibility in the humanities. 
People need the great literature in their lives 
and the value which comes from reading the 
great books. Poetry will be an important fac- 


tor in some individual readjustments.”” Lit-\/ 


erature in American Education, a statement 
prepared for the Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America by a special committee of its 
Committee on Trends in Education has been 
published by the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
because “the sympathetic understanding of 
human nature and character upon which the 
happiness of the individual so greatly de- 
pends, grows .mightily through the reading 
of good books.” 


The Kind of Libraries 
We Must Have 


Millions of men and women in the armed 
services will have had the pleasant experience 
of using attractive hospitable informal camp 
libraries, well lighted, furnished with com- 
fortable tables, chairs, and ash trays, with 
books invitingly arranged and displayed, 

(Continued on page 409) 
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A Letter from Galapagos 


ARMY LIBRARIES IN LATIN AMERICA 
By Carl William Hull * 


HIS letter from the librarian of the Base 
Library on the Galapagos Archipelago 
serves to remind the ex-department librarian 
of the two years recently spent in Latin 
America. 
2 September 1944 
Dear Mr. Hull: 


Your good letter . . . reached me while we 
were in the midst of altering and rearranging li- 
brary records and procedures to conform with new 
Army regulations. 

Those cases of books which you sent us just be- 
fore you left for the States, descended upon us like 
a glacial avalanche. We shall probably be in the 
thick of “processing’’ them and making them avail- 
able to readers for some days to come. The books 
will create an acute shortage of shelf space in our 
present quarters in the tents, but this inconvenience 
will be compensated for by an increasing number 
of readers coming to the library, a fact already very 
much apparent, and the probability that we shall 
not have to endure the creaking, flapping tent too 
much longer. ‘ 

The new quarters in the service club are pro- 
gressing satisfactorily, albeit slowly. We have two 
competent men working with us on the plans of 
arrangement of the furniture, which you remember 
was made for us in Guayaquil. One of the men is 
at work building the shelves and we hope to have 
ordered sufficient shelving to preclude a jamming 
of the books on the shelves for at least a couple of 
years. 

We have yet to meet your successor, Dr. Prentiss, 
but he is aware of us at ‘““World’s End” for he has 
sent us a list of available books. Through our li- 
brary fund the latest titles available in the Panama 
City bookshops are. being added more or less 
regularly. 

PRIVATE BENJAMIN H. AVIN 
Librarian, Base Library 


In June 1942, the librarian of the DuBois, 
Pennsylvania, Public Library went to the 
Panama Canal Department to set up libraries 
for the men stationed in Central America 
and on the West Coast of South America. 

The Panama Canal Department has its 
headquarters on Quarry Heights in the Canal 
Zone and administers a huge territory north 
and south of the Equator. The Army per- 
sonnel stationed down there are considered 
to be.on overseas service. With the Antilles 
Department, the Panama Canal Department 
is concerned with the defense of the Canal 
and it is now no military secret that the Canal 





* Librarian, Public Library of DuBois, Pennsylvania. 
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Zone is the best defended spot in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

In July 1942 there were ten small libraries 
located on posts and bases in the Canal Zone. 
These were organized soon after the First 
World War and had had little, or no, atten- 
tion in the years just before the present war. 
The reorganization of these existing libraries 
was the first task of the department librarian. 
Much weeding of worn and obsolete materia! 
was necessary and lists of new books for pur- 
chase were made. Books were purchased in 
the States through the Quartermaster Corps. 
In the latter months of 1942 sinkings took a 
heavy toll of shipments, but orders began to 
come through in January 1943. 

In July 1944, when the department librar- 
ian returned to the States, there were twenty- 
two formal libraries in service, and two hos- 
pital libraries, as well as countless traveling 
collections at the outposts. 


Books were classified on the order cards 
and all nonfiction was cataloged when the 
books were received at the Corozal Library 
warehouse. Distribution was made by jeep, 
boat, and plane. Excellent civilian help was 
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U.S. Army Signal Corps 


AN ARMY Post LIBRARY IN THE CANAL ZONE 


found in the Zone for the larger libraries— 
two of the librarians were library school 
graduates. Enlisted men are in charge of a 
few of the collections in the Zone and on all 
of those outside of the Canal Zone. 

There are many “enemies of books”’ in the 
tropics — insects, animals, the climate, and 
those prehistoric-looking reptiles, the igua- 
nas. To visit all of his libraries in this huge 
territory the department librarian flew many 
thousands of miles and bounded over many 
jungle roads in a jeep—which often may well 
be called “flying.” 

As has been pointed out, the first duties of 
the department librarian were with the posts 
and base libraries, but his real concern and 
interest were for the men on the isolated 
positions in the jungles and on the islands in 
the Pacific and the Gulf of Panama. These 
men were at gun emplacements, barrage- 
balloon stations, listening posts, guard’s huts 
along the Canal, and at searchlight positions 
from Guatemala to Peru. 

The most remote of all these outposts are 
the islands 700 miles off Ecuador which make 
up the Galapagos group — ‘“World’s End” 
Dr. William Beebe calls them in his book. 
The. books in the Base Library have been 
moved to the fine, new service club and 
housed in the wing devoted ,to the library. 
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This library is almost exactly on the Equator 
and on a barren island which also contains a 
naval station. The Galapagos have long been 
a curiosity to sailors and naturalists; Darwin 
wrote of them in his travels. To the soldiers, 
the location is known as ‘The Rock.” 


By July 1944, library material was pretty 
well confined to ‘Council Books” —the new 
pocket size, paper-bound reprints of current 
and older titles. They are published by the 
Army and available on/y to overseas troops. 
In the Panama Canal Department some books 
will be purchased locally from Company or 
Post Exchange funds. The recent arrival of 
Puerto Rican replacement troops presented a 
new problem in providing reading matter 
in Spanish. These books were obtained in 
the Republic of Panama and the Spanish- 
speaking troops were found to be avid 
readers. 


Monthly circulation figures for the entire 
department were most satisfactory. When 
orientation classes were organized on every 
post, the libraries played a large part in the 
work and supplemented the orientation ma- 
terial. The Armed Forces Institute students 
turned to the library for material in addition 
to the textbooks supplied from Madison. 
This gigantic correspondence school — with 

(Continued on page 409) 
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The Personnel Office 


By Phyllis Osteen * 


AMERICAN public libraries are facing 

complex and disturbing problems the 
successful solving of which will determine 
their likelihood of surviving the present up- 
heaval of social values. The problems are 
all part of a single great one: recognition of 
the public library as an essential factor in 
an enlightened society. There is confusion of 
thought among librarians as to what the li- 
brary’s fundamental purpose in society should 
be; the confusion underlies all the library's 
problems and has produced some of them. 
Determination of the library's position as 
essential will depend greatly on a body of 
workers who know what they are working 
for, believe in it, and are capable of doing it 
expertly. At present, the character of library 
personnel is erratic and conglomerate, the re- 
sult of backwardness in some communities, 
expediency in others, lack of planning for 
professional development on a national scale, 
and the failure of professional leaders to 
define a controlling principle for public li- 
brary service. Purpose inevitably puts its im- 
print on an institution. Because librarians 
have tried to be all things to all men, they 
have become an amorphous body of workers, 
often uncertain about themselves and their 
work, subject to public misconception and 
neglect. Individuals recognize their worth, 
but the public on the whole ignores them and 
their services; if it knows they exist, it does 
not know exactly what they are supposed to 
be or do. Until the characteristics of the 
library and of librarianship are determined 
precisely and advertised widely, libraries will 
not be fully recognized as indispensable to 
society and librarianship will continue to be 
looked upon as one of the minor skilled 
trades. 

Improvement in the quality of personnel 
through efficient personnel management has 
brought recognition to other public service 
organizations. There is no reason to suppose 
that it would not do the same for public li- 
braries; it can, at least, be given a trial. The 
subject of personnel management is receiving 
attention in many occupations. Business, in- 
dustry, teaching, and public administration 
oc. bibearian, 67th Street Branch, New York Public Li- 

rary. 


1 American Library Association. War and Postwar 
Issues. Chicago, A.L.A., 1943. p. 2 
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have done a great deal of spade work. So far, 
personnel management in the public services _ 
and professions is inferior to that in commer- 
cial enterprise. Libraries are well below the 
median standard accepted by other profes- 
sions,? because librarians, in spite of their 
reverence for perfection in mechanical proc- 
esses, distrust organizational coordination and 
efficiency. The false notion that a controlling 
principle precludes flexibility controls their 
administrative thinking. The absence of a 
body of literature on the subject of library 
personnel management and the lack of spe- 
cial administrative provision for it in most li- 
braries indicates that it has not been accepted 
as applicable to librarians. Personnel prob- 
lems are not peculiar to library work, nor are 
librarians immune from them; they are uni- 
versal questions of human relations.* In spite 
of the lack of literature, librarians can learn 
what they need to know from publications 
about progressive private enterprise. These 
are rich in suggestions which can be adopted 
outright or adapted to fit library work.* The 
vocabulary and examples are commercial, of 
course, but the attitudes and methods are 
applicable to any organization where people 
work together in groups. Libraries need not 
begin at the beginning, repeating evolution- 
ary mistakes ; they can discover the techniques 
they need among those evolved by other occu- 
pations. Logically, it is in the large public 
library that the first tests of scientific methods 
of personnel management should be made. 
The large group is the best proving ground 
for methods which have been found reliable 
for other fields of work, methods which 
would be useful to all sizes and kinds of li- 
braries, and which could serve as guides for 
library schools. 

The need for intelligent personnel manage- 
ment arises the moment people are engaged 
to work under the direction of others and 
with others, no matter what kind of work is 
being done. Each added employee increases 


2 Mosher, William E. ‘‘Implications of an Enlightened 


Personnel Policy.’ Library Journal. 62:849. November: 
15, 1937 

3 Kaiser, John B. ‘Personnel: the Key to Administra 
tion.’” In Joeckel, Carleton B. Current Issues in Library 
Administration. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1939. p. 279 


* Herbert Clara W. Personnel Administration in Pub 
lic Libraries. Chicago, American Library Association. 
1939. p. xiii 
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the complications of human relationships and 
the necessity for seeing that those pe a it 
are correct and systematized. The conclusion 
of business, industry, and public administra- 
tion is that an agency should have a personnel 
expert in charge of a centralized department 
unless the number of employees is so small 
that the chief executive can attend immedi- 
ately to every personnel question that arises. 
From the standpoint of a busy chief execu- 
tive, many personnel matters are petty and 
time-consuming. To the employees, these 
same matters are vital and pressing, affecting 
not only their working lives, but their private 
lives. A very modest recommendation has 
been made recently by authorities on library 
administration: a full-time personnel officer 
is needed by libraries with a staff of 150 or 
over. On the surface, a personnel depart- 
ment seems expensive, but its benefits are 
tangible, cumulative, and permanent. The 
most prominent benefits are better initial 
selection of superior employees, more accur- 
ate placement, more systematic planning for 
employee development, more thorough meas- 
urement of success on the job (with it accom- 
panying speedier recognition of the able and 
elimination of the unfit), and more career 
employees. Nothing could be more expensive 
in both morale and money than a high degree 
of turnover, particularly if it is prevalent 
among experienced and supervisory employ- 
ees. Salaries, other employment opportuni- 
ties, and physical working conditions con- 
tribute fo turnover, naturally, but when it 
continues for any length of time, as it has in 
a number of libraries, it can be traced in many 
cases to discontent with haphazard internal 
relations. 

Personnel management passed through 
two preliminary stages before attaining its 
present reliability. The first programs were 
conducted by “efficiency experts,” whose too- 
great enthusiasm for theories caused them to 
forget the human element with which they 
were dealing, thus discrediting. the laudable 
concept of efficiency with workers and admin- 
istrators alike. In the boom days, a flower- 
ing of innumerable personnel departments 
reflected the administrative paternalism of the 
times, being little more than authorized back- 
slapping. The depression did away with 
them. Since then, the science of human rela- 
tions and the techniques of employee man- 
agement have developed without fanfare. 
Personnel work is no longer showy, tricky, or 

5 McDiarmid, Everett W. and John McDiarmid. The 


Administration of the American Public Library. Chicago, 
American Library Association. 1943. p. 170 
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glorified, nor is it expected to work miracles; 
it is a matter of careful thinking and pro- 
longed hard work for the combined benefit 
of the agency and the individuals who make 
it. 

Applied Science 


Personnel management is the key to ad- 
ministration and pervades all parts of it, since 
it is the workers who determine, to a large 
extent, the character and success of an organ- 
ization. But, because its duties are homo- 
geneous, it is recognized as a separate admin- 
istrative function, concerned not with how or 
when or where to do the work, but with the 
reactions of human beings to their work, their 
working places, and other individuals with 
whom they work. It is based upon an under- 
standing of the primary psychological neces- 
sities of both the directors of the work and the 
directed. Its purpose is the careful selection 
and full development of an adequate corps of 
employees, maintained under circumstances 
mutually satisfactory to employee and em- 
ployer. To be acceptable to all, it must estab- 
lish equitable regulations and procedures 
throughout all divisions of the organization. 
To be coordinated, it must be unified in one 
office under the direction of a qualified per- 
sonnel officer. And to be authoritative, it 
must base its actions on facts, not opinions, 
prejudices, or guesses. Personnel manage- 
ment is an applied science which utilizes 
contributions of the pure sciences to human 
affairs, especially psychology, physiology, so- 
ciology, and economics. Its achievement in 
an agency cannot be attained in a day; devel- 
opment and maintenance of an effective pro- 
gram is a long-time, progressive task, subject 
to continuous analysis and appraisal, with re- 
liable practices retained and faulty ones dis- 
carded without hesitation. 

When the library comes to install a per- 
sonnel department, it probably will find, as 
other organizations have done, that a major 
executive is in control of personnel functions, 
but it is one of several responsibilities which 
he holds; or the duties may be scattered 
among department heads. Where responsi- 
bility is divided between personnel and other 
full-time duties, many vital details of one or 
the other have to be neglected, a distinctive 
point of view cannot be retained, and person- 
nel techniques are not likely to be included in 
the executive’s preparation. Centralization 
has been found to be the most economical 
way to administer personnel, both from the 
point of view of finances and efficiency. Line 
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officers and operational supervisors have a 
particular executive with whom to discuss 
special questions and to whom to refer 
lengthy or difficult issues. Organizational in- 
tegration is assured by consultation with the 
chief executive and department heads before 
final decisions are made. Like other impor- 
tant offices, the personnel office should be 
closely allied with that of the chief executive 
and should enjoy the executive's full support 
and understanding. It will succeed only if it 
has the confidence of all staff members, but 
administrative recognition is the basis of its 
prestige with them. The personnel officer's 
cooperation with his associate executives 
keeps his interests nondepartmental and im- 
personal; the major service he performs for 
them is to release them to work full time at 
their specialized functions, not to interfere 
with them.* The personnel office maintains 
an intimate contact with the operational staff, 
also; its chief reason for being is to promote 
the well-being and development of the staff. 
The all-over potentiality of centralization is 
in seeing the problems of the entire organiza- 
tion—departmental ones, executive ones, in- 
dividual ones—in relation to one another and 
in harmonizing them into a collaborative 
effort. 


Duties 


The duties of a centralized personnel de- 
partment cover the administering and coordi- 
nating of all the internal relations of the 
agency. To accomplish the coordinative part 
of its work, the department must communi- 
cate regularly the needs of the employee 
group to the administrators, and of the ad- 
ministrators to the employees. It advises 
management on decisions affecting employees 
and interprets them to employees. To direct 
the coordinative functions, the personnel offi- 
cer has to understand as much as is possible 
of the motives of the library’s users, its ad- 
ministrators, and its operational staff. He can 
keep in touch with the first by the same means 
which the librarian uses ; the second, by being 
a member of managerial councils; and the 
third, by continual active association with the 
staff in its working situations. 


The administrative duties of the personnel 
office are multitudinous. No two authorities 
list them in exactly the same way, nor put 
emphasis in the same places. But, whether 
writing from the viewpoint of business, in- 
dustry, or public service, they agree on the 





* Herbert, Clara W. Personnel Administration in Public 
Libraries. Chicago, A.L.A., 1939. p. 35 
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fundamental principles and on the require- 
ments of officers for carrying out the func- 
tions. The personnel office must keep itself 
accurately and consistently informed of the 
personnel necessities of the organization as a 
whole and of each of its contributing depart- 
ments. It must be certain that the detailed 
application of policies in one division does 
not create dissatisfaction in another. And it 
will see that all employees are kept informed 
constantly about policies and methods—why 
they have been chosen or changed, how they 
will be administered and by whom. This may 
be accomplished partly by employee coopera- 
tion in administrative committees, but there 
should be a definitely established channel for 
accurate reporting both to and from the oper- 
ational force. Of the many technical func- 
tions which a personnel office may supervise, 
each agency will determine which it should 
incorporate into its own program, and formu- 
late a plan for carrying them out. These 
functions may be divided into four sections 
according to the activities involved: employ- 
ment, training, organization, and services. 


The employment duties are the best known 
and established in libraries. They include 
helping to determine precise policies for all 
personnel procedures, assembling job analyses 
and descriptions, recruiting, keeping in con- 
tact with employee sources to get and give 
advice, gathering data from applicants, se- 
lecting and maintaining a satisfactory and 
satisfied working force, placing selectees, 
and keeping informed of potential as well 
as actual vacancies. Clear-cut policies are 
necessary to all personnel functions. Policy- 
making, therefore, is listed as the first duty, 
although it does not belong with the employ- 
ment group more than it does with the others. 


Induction, in-service, refresher, special- 
ized, and promotional training are all rightly 
a part of a library's effort to develop a com- 
petent working body, but only sporadic at- 
tempts at induction training are used by most 
public libraries. It is evident that something 
more is needed from the frequency with 
which is heard the remark, “They ought to 
teach that in library schools.” No other pro- 
fession expects its schooling in elementary, 
theoretical precepts to last a lifetime. There 
is no substitute for the training which comes 
from daily work on planned assignments and 
by job rotation under competent supervision, 
but it is a part of the training program, not a 
matter of accident or coincidence. Supervisor 
training is almost wholly lacking, yet it is the 
operational supervisor—the branch librarian 
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and department head—who has the greatest 
‘influence on the individual employee. Pro- 
motional guidance, the most vital for any in- 
stitution, has been very fortuitous in libraries. 
The ambitious, energetic few make their own 
training, but some are more energetic than 
capable, claiming advancement for which 
they are not fully equipped. That is fatal to 
the reputation of a profession. Others with 
more rounded ability stagnate for lack of in- 
itial direction. That is fatal to morale. A full 
training program is time-consuming and difh- 
cult, but it provides encoutagement and in- 
terest which lowers the rate of turnover and 
assures maximum development. Some of it 
can be taken care of by cooperation with li- 
brary schools, particularly in the case of 
higher degrees for executive positions. Serv- 
ice ratings, tests, and instruction manuals also 
fall into the educational group of functions. 
Systematic follow-up procedures play an enor- 
mous part in a formulated system of employee 
advancement. 

The organizational duties of personnel 
work include planning and evaluating specific 
‘procedures for probationary terms, periodic 
and other transfers, promotions, terminations, 
compensation, attendance, vacations, leaves 
of absence, and exchanges with other librar- 


ies. Formal regulations, issued by the person-, 


nel office with the approval of the chief li- 
brarian and known to the entire working 
force, should govern all these activities. 
Most libraries have a good set of such regula- 
tions ; they would need to be examined only 
for validity. The devising and keeping of 
useful records and the conduct of pertinent 
research fall into this group of duties. 

The service group of functions covers 
supervision of medical care, working condi- 
tions in buildings, insurance, pension plans, 
savings and loan schemes, rest rooms, cafe- 
terias, staff libraries, and social activities of 
a professional nature. The personnel office’s 
responsibility for these would be to oversee 
sok mainte them. Again, most libraries 
have services already set up which would need 
only to be gone over for adequacy. Some of 
the maintenance routines may be delegated to 
staff organizations, or the office may retain a 
person to superintend welfare. In the latter 
case, any suggestion of managerial paternal- 
ism should be avoided. 


A full-fledged personnel office for a large 
public library could include a directing off- 
cer, an assistant in charge of the interdepart- 
mental training program, one to do research 
and superintend records, and one to direct 
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services. Each of these officers would have 
the clerical help necessary to carry on his 
work smoothly. Such a setup, besides caring 
for the library’s personnel work in a compe- 
tent way, would provide another opportunity 
for advancement and specialized career service 
which is so badly needed in the bottom-heavy 
type of organization prevalent in public li- 
braries. A chance for greater staff participa- 
tion in management would be itereh through 
the use of informational committees. Co- 
operation with library schools would be on a 
more businesslike basis. Offices in smaller 
libraries, scaled to size, would have an au- 
thoritative source of advice, and libraries too 
small to need an office would have a body of 
practice which could be drawn upon by the 
person responsible for personnel manage- 
ment. 

The personnel director's qualifications, as 
listed by writers, are numerous and various. 
All the fine and enviable characteristics with 
which human beings may be endowed are 
found in the lists. Some of the authorities 
require practically all of them, and the per- 
sonnel worker could use them all. Consensus 
indicates that the fundamental qualities of 
executives of any sort are necessary for per- 
sonnel work; these requirements do not vary 
with the purpose of the agency. But in addi- 
tion to general executive qualities, personality 
requirements demand full maturity and good 
psychological adjustment of anyone who 
deals so intimately with people; wide experi- 
ence of jobs in the organization to which he 
is attached is counted essential; and study of 
personnel methods is presumed. 


Special Training 


The executive and personality qualifica- 
tions are-so universally respected that librar- 
ians are not apt to question their importance. 
But librarians need to decide on the necessity 
for special training and work experience for 
personnel work. Judged by its persistent 
appearance in lists of requirements, the per- 
sonnel director must know the jobs within his 
organization from actually working at them. 
Unlike publicity, accounting, or purchasing 
officers, who are pure specialists, the person- 
nel executive has to come up through the 
work he is directing if great waste is not to 
occur. His decisions will carry more convic- 
tion and his authority will be more acceptable 
if he has demonstrated that he has the ability 
to get along well in his own work. The great- 
est success is achieved by the personnel offi- 
cers who have been trained in scientific 
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methods of human behavior and manage- 
ment. Intuitive knowledge is too limited to 
supply the executive with all he needs to 
know about = to supervise human rela- 
tions work.’ A knack for getting along with 
people, while indispensable, in itself is not 
sufficient. Interest in personnel work is basic, 
but no indication aoe Training is 
essential to correlate native qualities and in- 
terest. The only book devoted to library per- 
sonnel management, Clara W. Herbert's Per- 
sonnel Administration in Public Libraries, 
omits emphasis on training, but other writers 
say it should constitute as much as 75 per cent 
of an officer's qualifications. The personnel 
director's special preparation should consist 
of study in personnel management principles 
and practices and in the behavior of human 
beings—their differences, motivations, and 
adjustments as individuals and as part of a 
social group. Other studies would include a 
survey of psychological tests and statistics. 
Library officers would want aiso a course in 
advanced library administration and one in 
community reading interests. The most seri- 
ous practical limitation which libraries will 
have to face in setting up personnel offices 
will be the finding of officers with this com- 
bination of qualities — wide experience and 
special training. In the beginning, they may 
have to choose a director who does not 
possess all the essential preparation, but par- 
tial preparation should be accepted only as a 
momentary expedient, not to be prolonged 
beyond the time when fully qualified execu- 
tives can be made ready. No one should be 
chosen, even for a short period, who does not 
have training in psychology and personnel 
methods. To try to do human relations work 
without a knowledge of the working of per- 
sonality would be similar to a physician trying 
to _— without knowledge of anatomy; 
and lack of familiarity with personnel tech- 
niques would resemble unfamiliarity with 
theurapeutic principles. 


The preparation of personnel officers 
would need to be planned just as it is for 
other supervisory and administrative positions 
in a well organized agency. Selection of can- 
didates should be made from within the li- 
brary, not only for the reasons given above, 
but also because of the stimulation to growth 
and loyalty which a policy of choosing execu- 
tives from within provides for the staff of any 
organization. Promising assistants who prove 





*Gitler, Robert L. ‘‘The Right Person for the Right 
Job." (Wilson Library Bulletin. 17:633. April 1943) 
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that they have the required personal qualities 
and who express an interest in human rela- 
tions work would be guided through a course 
of experience within the library, possibly 
given time in other libraries, followed by 
work in the personnel office. At the same 
time, they should be required to do academic 
study in personnel practices and psychological 
principles. A formal, advanced degree should 
be a prerequisite for future officers, since it 
carries valuable prestige with associated pro- 
fessions and should impress budget makers. 
Library schools could arrange a major course 
to allow students to study psychology and 
personnel methods as part of their prepara- 
tion for a degree. It is advisable for both 
libraries and library schools to give particular 
attention to applicants whose undergraduate 
interest has been in social studies. 


The Time Is Now 


The best time to reorganize personnel man- 
agement is during periods of employee fluc-. 
tuation and when other occupations are also 
working at it. Turnover prevails among li- 
brarians to an almost perilous degree at pres- 
ent. Other fields of work have been improv- 
ing their management for twenty-five years. 
This is a perfect period, therefore, in which 
to shape library personnel programs and 
their administration in the form most mean- 
ingful to society, and, consequently, most 
beneficial to the profession. The low profes- 
sional and economic standing of librarians 
can be overcome only by proving that librar- 
ians are capable of the self-criticism, control, 
and development which comes with profes- 
sional maturity. It will take a long time to 
get a system of personnel management to 
working in the libraries where it is needed 
most; there will be much internal objection 
to overcome, as well as the practical difficul- 
ties that attend any major reorganization. Pub- 
lic officials are increasingly inquisitive about 
the value of tax-supported institutions. Good 
personnel programs make convincing argu- 
ments for efficient service. The plans will 
have to be put into effect gradually, but they 
can be prepared in advance. No amount of 
scepticism should deter forward-looking li- 
brary administrators from trying anything 
which may improve the standing of librarians 
with the public. They can, if they will, re- 
move library personnel management from the 
amateur class. 
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Listen! 
By Margaret Gabriel Hickman * 


66 A JOB in South America is offered me 

and I want to brush up on my Span- 
ish.” “Where can I hear Spanish spoken?” 
“I can read but I cannot speak or understand 
Spanish when it is spoken.” 

These and similar queries started us off on 
our yet ME: programs. Last May Los 
Angeles Public Library's foreign department 
started playing Spanish records for a half- 
hour at noon, every day, Monday through 
Friday, and through November a total of 
5,197 people had attended. A French series 
was begun the middle of September and so 
far 790 have attended. These records are 
played from 4 to 4:30 every afternoon, Mon- 
day through Friday. Four records are played 
daily, twice each, three being repeated and 
one being new. At this rate of one new 
record a day it takes six weeks to complete 
playing the thirty records. On Friday all the 
records played during the week are reviewed, 
each record being played once only. As soon 
as the 30 records have been played, the series 
is repeated. 

From the beginning emphasis has been 
placed on the fact that this is an opportunity 
to hear Spanish spoken and is not in any sense 
a teaching class. The Linguaphone books 
accompanying the records may be borrowed 
from the foreign department for a two weeks’ 
period. Listeners are encouraged to do out- 
side work and to listen as much as possible 
without looking at their books. The Spanish 
group attendance is divided almost equally 
between men and women, while in the French 
series women outnumber men. 


Men and women of all ages and interests 
are attending the Linguaphone groups. Some 
are young men and women from offices and 
business houses in the vicinity who can come 
in during their lunch period. These people 
need to use Spanish in their business. The 
retired men and women are following it 
mainly for the pleasure of doing something. 
Teachers have attended in order to help them 
in their work with the lower grades where 
last year the Los Angeles School System intro- 
duced the study of Spanish. Officers and 
enlisted men drop in whenever they are free. 





* Department Librarian, Foreign Department, Los 


Angeles, California, Public Library. 
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LISTENING 


About half of the Spanish Linguaphone 
group at the Los Angeles 
Public Library 


One officer comes from 75 miles away when 
he has a leave. 

Near the end of the series a simple ques- 
tionnaire was distributed and people were 
asked to give their reasons for taking the 
course and their opinion of it. Incidentally 
we have had two speakers from Mexico, who 
addressed the group in Spanish and everyone 
was greatly pleased, the speaker that he was 
understood and the listeners that they could 
understand. 

Here are some of the comments about the 

Spanish course: 
Have been transcribing Spanish into Braille for a 
blind person. In that way I learned to read a little 
and wanted to hear it spoken . . . Brain stimulation, 
one dies mentally unless one studies something . . . 
I want to understand spoken Spanish such as that 
in the cinema and when I take trips to Mexico . . . 
Studying to use in South America after the war 
. . . Preparing for a visit, perhaps a residence in 
South America . . . To be used in either a foreign 
service position or position on Foreign Trade 
Board . . . It would be very good to have Mexican 
speakers as often as we could get them . . . One 
of the best possible methods of getting the language 
. . . When I saw the bulletin board notice in the 
library I thought it a chance to try a language with- 
out the tiresome process of its grammar. Having 
had beginning Greek, eight years of Latin, univer- 
sity German, French, and Old English, I should be 
able to recognize nouns and verbs easily and put 
modifiers in their places. In the few weeks I've 
been at it I'm surprised I can read third year uni- 
versity Spanish “Campo” and enjoy it. 

When we have money, staff, and time we 
hope to expand the language program by add- 
ing other languages, especially Portuguese, 
Russian, Italian, German, and others as de- 
mands require. Also records will be played 
during evening hours. 
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Reading for Growth 


By Calvin T. Ryan * 


WHEN Hans Zinsser, the bacteriologist, 

sought an assistant he made the pe- 
culiar qualifications that the applicant should 
have read Tristram Shandy and that he should 
be able to play the viola. “I can teach him 
all the bacteriology he'll need to know,” 
Zinsser explained. 

At a conference on reading held at the 
University of Chicago, many of the speakers 
spoke on the values of reading in condition- 
ing our school children to wartime needs. 
From their reading-the children are to com- 
prehend what the American Way is, what the 
Four Freedoms mean, how to understand our 
Good Neighbors to the south, and no speaker 
minimized the simple value of enjoyment. 

It is apparent that there are those who 
think reading will “do something’’ to those 
who give it a chance. The applicant who may 
have read Tristram Shandy will be better 
qualified to assist the bacteriologist. The per- 
son who has been introduced to the right 
kind of literature while a child will have 
something to grow up on. It will open a 
new world to him. 

A student in one of my classes, a mature 
woman, confessed to me one day that, in her 
observation, persons who have not read are 
invariably narrow-minded. They have a sort 
of newspaper mind. Like the Platte River 
as it runs through Nebraska, a mile wide and 
six inches deep when it has any water in it at 
all, these persons have a breadth of informa- 
tion but no depth. Unable to interpret the 
significance of what they read, they become 
easy prey for the spellbinder. Like Henny- 
Penny, they spread the news that the sky is 
falling as soon as one hailstone strikes their 
bonnets. 

‘I would lose my business if I stopped to 
read,” a businessman told me. And, in his 
estimation, who am I to dispute his state- 
ment? Am I not a dreamer, a mere reader 
of books? Is he not the realist ? 

It was also Hans Zinsser who said: 


Mankind has been so busy planting the potatoes 
and corn and turnips of life that it has forgotten to 
tend the gardens. And now it has no gardens in 
the enjoyment of which it could find the reason for 
which it had planted the potatoes and the turnips. 


The businessman sees nothing in life but 
the corn, the potatoes, and the turnips. And 


* State Teachers College, Kearney, Nebraska. 
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the professional man or woman who becomes 
so occupied with the corn and the turnips of 
his or her occupation will likewise fail to have 
any gardens of enjoyment. It is well to re- 
member the truth in Santayana’s dictum: 
‘“Fanaticism consists in redoubling your ef- 
fort when you have forgotten your aim.” 

One who deals with his fellow man, whose 
public contacts are daily and necessary, can- 
not afford to neglect reading. That way lies 
narrow-mindedness, absence of power to see 
things in relationship, and zeal for the wrong 
things. Through books we meet more kinds 
of people than we do in daily life. We come 
to know those who live south of the tracks, 
without paying house rent down there. We 
come to know those who live in too many 
city hotels, without having to pay out money 
in tips. Yes, we can live with the starving 
of Greece and China, with the Underground 
in Europe, and suffer neither hunger nor ex- 
posure. We can travel around the world 
without depleting our bank accounts, meet 
the Joads as well as the Sorrells, laugh with 
the Elephant’s Child, and listen to the night- 
ingale sing. The adventure makes us wiser, 
more understanding, more human. We come 
home ready to appreciate the bluebirds in our 
own back yard. 


Understandin g through Reading 


As I have said elsewhere, reading will help 
us to understand other people — our effect 
upon them, their effect upon us. It will give 
us the imagination which we need in a de- 
mocracy. ‘America itself was founded upon 
a dream,” Dr. DeBoer reminds us, ‘and the 
dream was reflected in the words of our 
writers and orators and statesmen.’ Reading 
will help us understand better the motives of 
those we know only casually or not at all. 
We find it hard to help those whom we do 
not understand. We may find it difficult 
even to like them. The fortunate students 
who knew Professor Charles Townsend 
Copeland in his heyday at Harvard were able 
to surmise what it was like to know Dr. 
Samuel Johnson. Dickens tells us about ‘“‘be 
ing” the characters he read about. 

Helen E. Haines would not have us look 
down our noses at fiction. She objects to 
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speaking of reading nonfiction as serious 
business, and of fiction as recreational, there- 
fore not serious. ‘For fiction is one of the 
formative influences in everyday life,’’ Miss 
Haines writes, ‘it enlarges the mind's hori- 
zons ; it instills or increases understanding of 
human nature.” Wright's Native Son, like 
Dos Passos’ U.S. A. and Masters’ Spoon 
River Anthology, should give us something 
more than a mere portrayal of diverse and de- 
generate people. Those books, and others 
like them, broaden our mind's horizon. They 
do more. They make us understand, and 
through understanding, we can sympathize. 


Escape Reading 


Our men in camps and on the battlefields 
tell us they want to read something that will 
make them forget their grim surroundings 
and, it may be, their nearness to death. They 
want to escape. They want a romantic eu- 
thanasia, and no one will fail to sympathize 
with them. One vital thing about reading is 
that it comes on the cafeteria plan of some- 
thing for everybody. 

Happily life for most persons is not spent 
on the battlefield or in such gruesome sur- 
roundings as those in which our men are now 
living. Since it is not, I do not like the em- 
phasis sometimes placed upon reading as a 
means of escape from life. It should, rather, 
be an escape into life. Such books as afford 
an escape from life are usually not true to 
life. There may be only six original plots in 
the world, and all the greater as well as all 
the lesser writers simply write variations on 
those themes ; nevertheless, one will find that 
it will be the greater writers who extend the 
mind’s horizon. 

A writer in a recent English professional 
magazine, in discussing young people and 
reading, says: ‘“The question is not ‘Do they 
read?’ but ‘What do they read?—and here 
the picture is indeed a gloomy one.” In ac- 
counting for the “gloomy’’ condition, this 
writer thinks the English youth lack guidance. 
They become victims of a vicious circle. They 
are not environmentally situated so as to im- 
prove their tastes and judgments, and what 
they read does not help them. They read 
escape literature via pulps and cheap fiction, 
and fail to learn of any better life. 

If a book enables us to see ourselves as 
we really are, and that is what John Erskine 
thinks it does, reading will help us take our 
own measurements, with reference to emo- 
tional balance and good taste. If the chart 
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shows us too greatly different from others of 
our kind, perhaps we can do something about 
it. Among adolescents, each boy, each girl, 
thinks he or she is different, and through 
reading they come to realize other boys and 
girls are much like them. The book-mirror 
shows them how they stand in the great 
world of adolescents. Likewise, with adults. 
Andersen tells us about the Emperor of China 
and his famous nightingale, and we look into 
his mirror. We begin to ask ourselves, “Am 
I foolish enough to prefer an artificial bird?” 
We look into Shakespeare's offering of mir- 
rors, and we begin to wonder about our own 
lusts, our own ambitions, our own jealousies, 
and we see ourselves facing a sure punish- 
ment. We read the great drama of Job, and 
the mirror reflects a picture of ourselves as 
something rather insignificant. We ask, 
“Who am I to criticize and find fault with 
the work of the great God?” 


Bacon's dictum that “Studies serve for de- 
light, for ornament, and for ability,” like all 
universal truths, has never been gainsaid. We 
do read for sheer delight, for “ornament,’ 
that is, to improve our conversational ability. 
Also, we read for “‘ability,’”’ that is, to keep in 
the know of things. Reading will do some- 
thing to the person who gives it a chance. It 
is patent, the results will depend upon what 
the person reads. Reading is to the mind 
what food is to the body. 


According to the Beautiful Maiden in the 
fairy story, at the bottom of the great hole in 
the cavern that is six leagues in circumference 
there is a tiny cellar “where the fountain of 
beauty and health flows.”” It was that water 
the Beautiful Maiden wanted, for ‘‘every- 
thing that is washed with it becomes miracu- 
lous.” Often we have to find that cavern, 
look for the great hole, and when we find the 
fountain, wash ourselves and thereby become 
“miraculous.” The person who stops at the 
entrance of the cavern will never find the 
fountain, hence will never bathe in its miracu- 
lous waters. The professor absorbed in his 
laboratory, the librarian poring over her list 
of accessions, as well as the businessman con- 
cerned with his corn and turnips of trade can 
easily miss the Beautiful Maiden as she seeks 
the fountain in that miraculous cavern. It is 
still possible for the world to be too much 
with us. 


A lily of a day, 

Is fairer far, in May; 

Although it fall and die that night, 

It was the plant and flower of light. 
In small proportions we just beauties see; 
And in short measures life may perfect be. 
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Friezes for the Public Library 


By Fred T. Meyer * 


Ween f 


FRIEZE, in library parlance, is a decorative 

narrow band tacked to the panels directly 
above the top bookshelf, parallel to the shelves on 
two or more sides of a room. The function of a 
frieze is to add color and variety to the room, to 
create a welcoming and cheerful atmosphere, and 
to stimulate a desire for reading certain types of 


Ss. 

In the Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County friezes are used in the children’s rooms 
of the main building and in branch libraries. The 
frieze space is divided into panels, usually the size 
of a section of shelves. The average number of 
pieces in a frieze is twenty, with each section rang- 
ing from 22 to 40 inches in length and 8 to 14 
inches in height. Showcard board is used and the 
designs are applied by hand or by stencils. 

Friezes successfully used during the last two 
years include: 

Spring. Lambs, squirrels, rabbits, ducks and 
ducklings, baby chicks, fawns, child with sprink- 
ling can, tulips, daffodils, and various birds. The 
cardboard should be of a light blue or medium 
green color with white figures. 

Summer. Figures of children participating in 
summer sports such as baseball, tennis, swimming 
and diving, boating or canoeing, fishing, roller 
skating, riding bicycles, riding horseback, and sail- 
ing boats. Dogs of various kinds are also shown. 
Medium green cardboard with white figures or 
light green cardboard with black figures is effective. 

Fall. Flying ducks and geese, hunting dogs, 
hunter with gun, cattails, squirrels, rabbits, turkeys, 
sheaves of grain, pumpkins, little girls catching 
falling leaves, boys gathering leaves, and boys play- 
ing football. Try light orange or corn colored 
cardboard with brown figures. 

Winter. Snow men, children making snow men, 
children rolling a large snowball, sledding, skat- 
ing, skiing, playing hockey, and indulging in other 
winter activities. Various figures of dogs running 
or jumping, horse-drawn sleigh, children feeding 
birds and squirrels. Medium blue cardboard is 
attractive with white figures. 

Christmas. Santa Claus in action, sleigh with 
reindeer, children in bed, hanging stockings, 
Christmas trees, holly wreaths, snowy housetop. 
This frieze of course, suggests The Night Before 





* Display artist, Public Library of Cincinnati and Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio. 
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Christmas. Another Christmas frieze pictured 
camels, Wise Men, angels, shepherds, sheep, the 
Christ Child in crib, and so on. Here the card- 
board should be white, stencil figures in medium 
gray, trees and holly in green, and touches of red. 

Pioneers. Covered wagon with oxen; frontiers- 
man on horseback with gun; frontiersman with rac- 
coon cap, leather jacket, gun, reindeer horn, and 
knife, men felling trees; figures of men shooting 
animals; log cabins; fireplace; outside fire with 
hanging kettles; spinning wheel; child's cradle; 
men carrying wood; large flat-boat; deer; bison; 
Indians in a canoe; block houses; horse pulling 
logs. 

Thanksgiving or Pilgrims. Sailing ships (May- 
flower type); Pilgrim figures; Pilgrims pulling 
landing boats to shore; log cabins; Indian huts; 
Indian dugout canoe; block houses; fireplace; out- 
side fireplace with iron kettles; Pilgrim maiden 
carrying wood; boy and girl kneeling in prayer; 
turkeys, pumpkins, sheaves of grain; etc. 

Miscellaneous. Circus, Indian, South American, 
bird, dog, and patriotic friezes have been made. 
Bird friezes are made in natural colors. (It is ap- 
parent that the same stencil can be used in several 
different combinations. ) 


How the Friezes Are Made 


The pictures desired are obtained from news- 
papers, books, and magazines. The fine arts clip- 
ping file is of use. Sometimes the artist draws on 
his imagination. Pictures are selected that make 
good silhouettes; they must not be too detailed 
With a projector the figures are enlarged to the 
desired size. The enlarged figure is outlined on 
tracing paper; minor details are omitted. The 
tracing is then retraced with carbon paper to a 
sheet of 16-ply white showcard board. Only the 
outline is necessary for the stencil. To guard 
against tearing, ties should be made on the stencil 
wherever needed. 

The cutting of the stencil is done with a “cut- 
aw!"’—a portable electric cutter made by the In- 
ternational Register Company of Chicago. Two 
or more stencils can be made in one operation 
Shellac is brushed on the edges to make the stencil 
more durable. For the spraying operation the sten- 
cil is then fastened to a 2’ x 3’ board on an upright 
easel. Close contact between the stencil and the 
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Mrs. Moore’s Murals 
By Mary W. Beavin* 


ii was real fun to see some of the wealthiest 
women in town go to work on our children’s 
library a month or so ago. Instead of merely hand- 
ing over the cold cash to make some very necessary 
improvements on our “downstairs library,” the 
ladies of our Fine Arts Club went to work with 
brushes in hand. They were dressed to kill: over- 
alls, kerchiefs, and boots. When they emerged 
some hours later, after doing a very thorough job 
of painting the walls and woodwork, they were the 
original speckled chickens. But they had a fine 
time doing it. 





This was only the beginning, for the Boy Scouts 
moved in the next day with paint remover and 
scrub brushes. The grey floor was erased to its 
— shade of red. The boys were proud but 
tired. 

But the real eye-opening job was yet to come. 
Mrs. P. D. Moore, of the Fine Arts Club, spent one 
solid day bringing to life favorite characters from 
stories which have survived telling and retelling 
until they are now classics: Pancho, Humpty- 
Dumpty, The Mighty Hunter, Georgie Porgy, 


* Librarian, Midiand, Texas, County Library. 








Micky Mouse, Donald Duck, Cock-a-doodle-do, and 
Nicodemus and the hound dog. Georgie Porgy is 
doing a very convincing kissing job but Nicodemus 
is the favorite. 

Mrs. Moore’s sketches are done in bright oils, and 
she and her associate club members and the Boy 
Scouts have transformed our dingy children’s li- 
brary into a very attractive and cozy room. The 
characters on the walls almost step forward when 
the children come in to see them, and the enthu- 
siasm which is shown is apparently enough thanks 
to satisfy everyone who had a part in making our 
children’s room the pleasant place it is. 








cardboard is secured by the use of several push- 
pins. The color is sprayed on with an airbrush or 
spray gun. The type of airbrush used is a “Paasche,” 
model HH, a popular model for this kind of work. 
Several color cups are needed. A portable electric 
compressor is used along with the airbrush. 
The poster paint used is Prang, Devoe, or Carter 
showcard color. Water is carefully added to this 
color, and stirred thoroughly until the mixture is 
thin enough to pass through the small nozzle of 
the airbrush. When the color rubs off due to ex- 
cessive thinning, a small amount of mucilage or 
glue thoroughly mixed into the solution will coun- 
teract this tendency. Color pigments that do not 
work well when thinned, such as yellow and 
orange, should be avoided unless mixed with white. 
A medium spray of color is applied slowly and 
evenly. After this is done, the stencil is lifted off 
carefully. When the spray color is dry, extra lines 
are added to bring out some details of the figure 
or design. This is done with the original tracing. 
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Carbon paper is used for light colored figures and 
white chalk applied to the back of the tracing will 
do when tracing over dark figures. These lines 
are then gone over with showcard color. The color 
is usually the same as the card. For example: 
yellow card, brown figures, yellow lines. 

For more attractive work, two or more stencils 
are used for one design, one stencil for each color. 
Ten to thirty reproductions can be made with the 
same stencils. Care is taken in grouping, so that 
the figures and designs on adjacent panels combine 
into an interesting composition. 

The panels to which the frieze is applied are 
made of cork linoleum. To mount the frieze cards, 
thumbtacks are pierced through pieces of binding 
tape which are then applied to the back of, the 
card. Thus the card can be kept in position while 
the thumbtacks are invisible. 

The suggestions and ideas of the library staff 
have been an important factor in the successful 
creation and use of these friezes. 
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Display for the Month 





U.S. Army Air Corps 


SHAKESPEARE HAD A WorD FoR IT 
A display at the Station Hospital Library, Camp Van Dorn, Mississippi 


ES, Shakespeare had many words which apply 

to our present-day conflict. Inspired by Scenes 
from Shakespeare (The H. W. Wilson Company, 
$1), the display ties up quotations from famous 
Shakespearean plays with books on war subjects at 
the Station Hospital Library at Camp Van Dorn, 
Mississippi. 

We Jumped to Fight, Bombers, And God Was 
There are all described by “All was lost but that the 
heavens fought,’ from Cymbeline (Act V, sc. 3.) 

“When the battle’s lost and won’ served to in- 
troduce the books Marching Home and The Com- 
ing Struggle for Peace, and as well applies to many 
books of the same subject matter. 


Shakespeare with his sly wit said, “Give them 
great meals . . . and they will fight like devils!’ 
—a boost for Army Food and Messing. 

How many present-day books, like the best sell 
ers Here Is Your War, A Bell for Adano, and Pas- 
toral, apply to the quotation “When a soldier was 
the theme!” 

These ageless words of Shakespeare serve us well 
in every crisis, and commemorate his birth every 
day of the year. 

As a result of this display, a new interest in these 
war books was aroused in our soldier-readers, and 
could as well be fostered by any library which has 
an adequate collection upon war topics. 


VALENTINE ROADS TO READING 


There was a gratifying response in the Leyden 
Community High School Library, Franklin Park, 
Illinois, to a publicity project for St. Valentine's 
day. The average high school student will not 
openly read anything that falls under the heading 
of a love story. To awaken a wholesome interest 
in romance, valentines were made and arranged in 
a large display case just outside the library door. 
Printed on these valentines were verses supposedly 
written by the hero or heroine of the story in ques- 
tion, and also the author and title of the book. The 
verses went over with a “bang’’—the space before 
the cases was crowded with students—and the li- 
brary's love stories enjoyed huge popularity during 
that week. Here are typical verses: 


JUNE 


I'll meet you by the tall old pine 
Where first you said you would be mine. 
Jack. Fox. Trail of the Lonesome Pine. 
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ANNE 
Your hair is red 
Your eyes are blue. 
Since we were kids, 
I've loved you true. 
MONGOMERY. Anne of the Island. 


Ss 6 
The bulletin board at Shaler High School, Glen- 
shaw, Pennsylvania, is gay with book jackets sur- 
rounded by white paper doilies, on red crepe-paper 


hearts. 
Ss 68 


Is there a hint for children’s librarians in this 
United Press note? 


GILBERT. 


PERSONAL ToucH Works 
SULLIVAN, Ill. (U.P.)—Police who began 
valentines and birthday cards to the city’s children last 
year now report that juvenile crime in the community of 
3,000 has dropped 90 per cent. 


sending 
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“THE EQUAL CHANCE” 
VIA FEDERAL GRANTS 


(Continued from page 393) 


c. Aid to demonstration and experimental li- 
braries of various types. 

d. Aid to public and educational libraries for 
library buildings. 


In the opinion of qualified observers, the 
79th Congress will be reluctant to spend 
money for purposes other than winning the 
war and insuring as normal a conversion to 
peacetime as is possible when the war is won. 
Libraries have demonstrated their capacity to 
serve in wartime. Their importance in the 
functioning of a democratic society and their 
essential place in the educational plan of a 
democratic nation must be emphasized and 
proved to the members of a new Congress, 
many of whom will be skeptical. Whatever 
groundwork is done by an A.L.A. representa- 
tive in Washington will be followed by Con- 
gressional action only if library trustees, li- 
brarians, and others interested in library 
development, familiarize themselves with 
legislative proposals and make known their 
wishes to their chosen representatives in Con- 
gtess. It must also be emphasized that pro- 
posals for federal aid to libraries are spon- 
sored and endorsed not only by professional 
librarians, but by those who are familiar with 
library service and the need for its betterment. 
Library Trustees in particular would have the 
greatest weight with members of Congress. 
The trustees section endorsed federal aid to 
libraries at its meeting in Chicago, December 
27, 1938, in a resolution, the terms of which 
might well be adopted by other interested 
groups during the next few weeks: 

The Trustees Section of the American Library 


Association recognizes the great need for the exten- 
sion of local public library service to the 45,000,000 
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fsa Yr rsen 
Ever since he got hold of Bartlett's 
it’s been quote, quote, quote! 
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citizens now without it, for the development of 
library adult education services and for the improve- 
ment of school library facilities; it» realizes that 
inequalities between the states make federal assist- 
ance necessary to the attainment of these objectives ; 
the section therefore endorses the principle of 
federal aid for libraries and urges Congress to pass 
legislation for federal aid to education including 
libraries in the next session. 


SERVING THE WARTIME PUBLIC 
NOW—AND LATER 
(Continued from page 395) 
making the whole library an invitation to 
read either seriously or for recreation. Far 
too many public libraries—many built at the 
turn of the century or in the 1920’s—poorly 
lighted, heated, ventilated, and physically un- 
comfortable to use, are not going to attract 
returning service men and women, especially 
those who don’t come voluntarily. “What 
the GI Wants in His Postwar Library’’ by 
Linda Bennett, Library Journal, October 1, 
1944, should be read by every librarian and 
trustee connected with a library more than 
ten years old; also “Housing Tomorrow's 
Library’ by John Adams Lowe in The Library 
of Tomorrow by Emily Miller Danton. New 
public library buildings could be as important 
in postwar building plans as dams, bridges, 

and highways. 


a 
A LETTER FROM GALAPAGOS 
(Continued from page 397) 
GI students all over the world — urged the 


men to rely on the libraries for assistance in 
their studies. 


Probably all librarians engaged in Army 
service have discovered that a shocking num- 
ber of the men are using libraries for the first 
time in their lives. The department librarian 
questioned many of the men in his territory 
as to library experience at home. Those who 
had not taken advantage of libraries gave 
reasons generally not flattering to public li- 
braries. Before it is too late, some sort of 
data should be compiled from questionnaires 
that will help to take stock of public library 
service so that these men may be reached 
when the war is over. 

Organizing Army libraries in Latin Amer- 
ica was library work with a difference, always 
interesting and often exciting — living inti- 
mately with jeeps and snakes, scorpions and 
coconuts, packing cases and planes, second 
lieutenants and brass hats.’ . 
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M“** the week of February 18-25 on your 
calendar and plan to observe “Brotherhood 
Week” which is being sponsored by the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. This organization which 
initiated the national observance of Brotherhood 
Week twelve years ago, defines its purpose as: 
“Believing in a spiritual interpretation of the uni- 
verse and deriving its inspiration therefrom, the Na- 
tional Conference exists to promote justice, amity, 
understanding, and cooperation among Protestants, 
Catholics, and Jews in the United States, and to 
analyze, moderate, and finally eliminate inter-group 
prejudices which disfigure and distort religious, 
business, social, and political relations, with a view 
to the establishment of a social order in which the 
religious ideals of brotherhood and justice shall 
become the standards of human relationships.” 


All of us are concerned with the coming of the 
peace and eventual outlawry of war but too few of 
us realize that the foundations of world peace are 
laid in brotherhood both at home and abroad. 
Mutual respect, trust, and understanding can be 
fostered by libraries and librarians through bringing 
printed materials and peoples together. This year 
Brotherhood Week will be observed by military 
camps, service clubs, schools and colleges, business 
organizations, labor groups, fraternal groups, young 
people’s organizations, women’s clubs, churches, 
synagogues and religious schools. These groups 
will incorporate Brotherhood Week into their own 
programs and observe it in their own fashion. It 
will also be observed by whole communities under 
the direction of leading representatives of all reli- 
gious and racial groups concerned. 


Write to the National Conference in New York 
for available aids, such as specific suggestions for 
community observances, for educational and’ reli- 
gious organizations, clubs and youth groups, radio 
scripts for local stations, trilogues for programs in 
which a Protestant, a Catholic, and a Jew partici- 
pate, sound motion pictures, a Brotherhood Week 
poster, a Speakers’ Manual (ten cents) and display 
suggestions. 


We hope you feel the same way we do—that 
courtesy and understanding go together. Too often 
in these davs of meager staffs and uncertain sched- 
ules some library attendants, along with many other 
people in public service, are apt to “take it out’’ on 
the unsuspecting patron. Sometimes this is a result 
of overwork, sometimes insufficient training of new 
help. Industry has long been concerned with the 
question of courtesy and we might do well to 





* The purpose of this department of survey and com- 
ment, devoted to current library publicity, is to acquaint 
iibrarians with the efforts and experiments of their col- 
leagues in popularizing library services, and by criticism 
and suggestion to help raise the level of effectiveness of 
this increasirigly important phase of library activity. Libra- 
rians are invited to send articles, copies of publicity mate- 
rial, annual reports, etc. to the editor of ‘‘The Crow's 
Nest,” Mildred Bruder, Director of Publicity, Public 
Library, Chicago, Illinois. 
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CROW’S NEST° 


Mildred Bruder, Editor 


emulate some of its methods. The Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines recently issued a piece of pro- 
motion bearing the heading “Courtesy costs noth- 
ing, but it pays rich dividends.” This editorial 
appeared in more than 200 leading newspapers and 
was reprinted on a single sheet for free distribution. 
The editorial contains a statement by Ralph 
Heininger, general traffic manager for the Chicago 
and Southern Air Lines in which he says: 

Customers made our business—customers will keep us in 
business. There is no excuse for lack of courtesy—no 
excuse for being impatient. There is no legal rationing of 
politeness—no curtailment of smiles. There is no official 
ceiling on being pleasant while being on the job. 


We may not be in business in the strictly commer- 
cial sense but what applies to the air lines applies 
just as surely to the library business. This “Recipe 
for Success” is attractively printed in black and red 
on ivory stock and may be had by writing to the 
Public Relations Director, Chicago and Southern 
Air Lines, Memphis 2, Tennessee. You might post 
a copy in your staff rooms, in each department or 
you might post it on your bulletin boards . . . the 
public sometimes needs a lesson in courtesy, too. 

Elmer Wheeler, Tested Selling Institute, and 
author of numerous publications on salesmanship 
and advertising, wrote an article for Future, maga- 
zine of the United States Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, entitled, “Take an Hour to Say ‘NO’.”” The 
Ralston Purina Company have reprinted the article 
in booklet form under the title of Elmer's Little 
Black Notebook. In fact they believe so thoroughly 
in “Elmer's” thesis that courtesy should never be 
rationed that they have printed 1,000,000 copies of 
the booklet. You can get one by writing to the 
Ralston Purina Company, St. Louis 2, Missouri 
Libraries are not listed in Elmer's Little Black Note- 
book . .. maybe he never uses them or quite possibly 
he has met only courteous librarians. 


The problem of bringing books and people 
together is being well handled by many libraries, 
judging by the number of new booklists and an- 
nouncements of library radio programs that have 
come to this desk in the past few weeks. We have 
only one small plaint: won't you tell us something 
of the groups you have reached with your special 
lists and programs? We judge your program has 
been successful but how successful do you feel it 
has been? We are too prone to refer to the results 
of Jibrary publicity as being “intangible” . . . it can 
be measured, at least to some extent, but it takes a 
little effort. Other librarians are interested in the 
booklists and special promotion jobs you do but 
they are also interested in method of production, 
distribution, and oftentimes cost. All these things 
are vital in planning any kind of a publicity pro- 
gram and too many times we hesitate to undertake 
such a venture because we do not have all the facts. 

The Post Libraries, Camp Edison and Camp 
Wood branches, of Fort Monmouth, New Jersey, 
have issued a series of bookmarks listing library 
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services and regulations. On brightly colored paper 
they are neatly printed, informative, and brief. 
Cards, 4” x 5”, also bright, bear information about 
library hours, accompanied by zany drawings made 
by one Corporal Rosenstock. These cards are 
apparently used for posting and as “throwaways.”’ 
Gay and a little on the dilly side, they destroy for- 
ever the notion that a library is a storage house for 
dull books guarded by a female dragon in black 
bombazine who speaks only when spoken‘ to and 
then in whispers. 


CAMP 
W000 
BRANCH 


post library 
HOURS: 





Surely the DuBois Public Library of DuBois, 
Pennsylvania must believe that the way to a man’s 
heart is through his stomach. They are distributing 
an attractive short list of books on cookery entitled 
‘‘Menu—Café Chez Vous.” Printed in brown ink 
on yellow paper it carries a lush lineup of foods on 
the decorative front page. Subject headings are: 
“Feeding the family, From hors d'oeuvres to des- 
sert, Gourmet’s delight, Herb cookery, Regional 
recipes, Just a good plain cook, Diet and like it, 
The table.” The list is four-sheeted and can be 
folded once for mailing. 


The Canadian Library Council at Ottawa endeav- 
Oring to increase the bond of understanding be- 
tween the English-speaking peoples py prepared 
a six-page booklet 
chosen to add to your enjoyment, R24 and judg- 
ment of the 1944-1945 programme, OF THINGS TO COME— 
A CITIZEN'S FORUM. Many of the suggestions may be 
found in your public library. Publisher and price are given 
for those wishing to purchase. 


Titles chosen are designed to supply a general back- 
ground of information on current events and to 
supplement the daily newspapers; to supply a back- 
ground history of the United States and Britain and 
Canada, and some information on current Canadian 
problems. The front cover carries a statement made 
by Archibald MacLeish in an address to the Cana- 
dian Club of Ottawa: 

We too cannot escape history. We too will be remembered 


in spite of ourselves. We—even we here—hold the power 
and bear the responsibility. Our freedom is to choose. 


The full text of Mr. MacLeish’s speech “We Cannot 
Escape History” may be found in the volume 
A Time to Act. 

Albany Public Library distributes two leaflets, 
both in black and orange, about the book and infor- 
mational services offered to veterans and service 
men and women. Both bear the seal of the Albany 
Public Library as a decorative device. The smaller 
leaflet is printed and the larger one bears both 
printed and mimeographed type. If we were mak- 
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ing a choice we would choose the printed folder. 
Mimeographing is oftentimes much less expensive 
than printed materials but in the long run printing 
is cheaper because it is more effective and more 
convincing. Albany has also done a splendid 
folder, printed in blue ink on blue paper, headed 
“The Library and Adult Education.” In a preface 
by the reader's adviser, it stresses the place of the 
library in the life of the adult community and pre- 
sents a conspectus of the library’s adult education 
program for 1944-1945. It indicates added services 
and the desire on the part of the library to cooperate 
more closely with other city agencies building for 
the future. Booklists on current subjects and in- 
terests together with an announcement of the 
Albany Public Library’s radio program complete 
the folder, which is part of “The Bridge’’ series 
published regularly by the library. Incidentally 
Albany's radio program appears weekly on Wednes- 
day evenings at 7:45 over WABY and is known as 
“The Library Is Yours.” It is a program built 
around books and good reading. Albany authors, 
experts, and reading enthusiasts appear on the pro- 
gram, which has been aired for more than two years. 

The Toronto Public Library is also radio-con- 
scious and has a program every Sunday at 5 P.M. 
over CJBC. Charles R. Sanderson, chief librarian, 
is the commentator on this weekly series known as 
“Books and Us.” Amnouncements appear on 
placards and on bookmarks carrying time and sta- 
tion location on one side of the card. Reverse side 
of the card carries “Reminders” of books men- 
tioned in Mr. Sanderson's broadcast of the previous 
Sunday, together with interesting anecdotes about 
authors and characters or brief annotations of the 
books discussed. This is a particularly clever way 
of catching up the loose ends after naming an 
author or title in a script. 


The Cuyahoga County Library of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has employed a radio program as a means of 
increasing library use and circulation for the past 
five years. Their program, known as “Book Cara- 
vans,” is heard on Tuesdays, at 11:15 A. M., over 
WHK, the Cleveland station of the United Broad- 
casting Company. The county library issues a 
bookmark which lists the program for each month 
and is distributed to branches, school libraries, the 
bookmobile, and other county library agencies. In 
an effort to advertise the county library and “Book 
Caravans” in other than professional outlets a plan 
was devised whereby notice of the program was 
carried in ‘Tiny Tabloid,” a four-sheet leaflet pub- 
lished by the United Broadcasting Company twice a 
month. This tabloid is printed in quantity and 
distributed in the “Take One’ boxes installed in 
all Cleveland streetcars and busses. Twice a month 
a column-long article about “Book Caravans” ap- 
pears in WHK’s “Tiny Tabloid.” 

We practically beg you from time to time to tell 
us about your plans and projects and whether any 
of the suggestions made in this column have jelled. 
Well, we still want to hear about them. The li- 
brarian at St. Jaseph’s Academy, Wheeling, West 
Virginia, reports that the Chinese section of their 
Book Week display proved to be so attention- 
getting that pupils and visitors voted it the best 
to date. Decorative materials were supplied by 
the school and the Ohio County Public Library 
augmented the exhibit with a liberal loan of books, 
book jackets and posters about China. Apother 
good job of cooperation. This is a little late in the 
year for resolutions but how about making one 
involving the “Crow's Nest?” 
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E constantly remind each other—and our- 

selves—of our blessings in living in a land 
that is, physically, at least, untouched by bombs 
and blitzes. But we never cease to marvel at the 
fortitude of others whose lives go on amidst these 
terrors of war. The New York Times last spring 
(April 29, 1944) carried a letter from Margaret 
Doane Fayerweather, of New Lebanon, New York, 
which adds a realistic professional touch: 


It seemed to me that this vivid glimpse of English lLit- 
erary folk rescuing their libraries was worth sharing. The 
following excerpts are from a letter written by Mrs. E. 
Thornton Cook, author of ‘‘Justly Dear,’’ ‘Royal Eliza- 
beths’’ and other books from London, where she holds a 
position in the Ministry of Information: 

I lent physical aid a little while ago, for my beloved 
library got ‘‘blitzed’’ and volunteers were requested to help 
in the rescue work of the books. American soldiers dug a 
way in, and then we formed human chains, etc., to get the 
treasures down from the upper floors. Can you imagine the 
dirt—and the cold—no walls on some floors, no window 
glass anywhere! I used absolutely my whole month’s soap 
ration in getting myself and my clothes clean after three 
days of this, and I ached all over for a week. Rose Macau- 
lay was there, and Marjorie Bowen and heaps of other well 
known men and women. I thought they were all ‘‘chars”’ 
(scrub-women) when I first joined in, and no doubt they 
thought the same of me. We were a set of filthy scare- 
crows. ... 

Road signs have come back, and the names of railway 
stations are quite boldly displayed. Once we had neither. 
And our streets grow fuller and fuller of uniformed men 
and women of varied nationalities. Here in this block of 
ninety flats we have twelve different nationalities. 

When we go to ‘‘shelter’’ it seems a veritable Tower of 
Babel. A group near me was talking Polish the other 
night, and suddenly into the middle of it broke two Eng 
lish words by a Polish child, ‘All cle-ar! All cle-ar!’’ 
Oh, how good it will be when the final ‘‘All clear’’ 
sounds! 


We have varied nationalities in America, too— 
some in uniform, but more as new residents and 
citizens of our land—and nowhere will they find 
more interest and attention and impartial service 
than in our American libraries. Every part and type 
of our profession is planned to serve them all, 
young and old, whether in adult education, refer- 
ence questions, circulation, children’s room, or just 
reading. . . . The very book collections themselves 
speak of the diversity of audience for which they 
are planned, and librarians can run a long gamut of 
classifications as they seek to interest readers of 
many national backgrounds in foreign books, histo- 
ries, citizenship, Americana, music, literature, the 
arts, science, biography, lore of other lands. . . . 

The American Library Association has taken offi- 
cial recognition of “the opportunities for fruitful 
international library relations, as for all cultural re- 
lations,” and has prepared a memorandum on Inter- 
national Library Relations, listing three aims which 
A.L.A. believes “should be the policy of the United 
States Government, among them: 

To keep open the channels for the exchange of ideas 
with friendly nations during the war and to open or reopen 
them with each enemy or enemy-controlled country as 
promptly as possible after hostilities cease. 
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4 TALKING SHOP.... 


By MDL 


Together with the responsibility to provide im- 
partial, nonpartisan service for all, comes the op- 
portunity to make available practical guides to com- 
bat racial strife and prejudice—a sort of practicing 
what the library preaches. ‘The Library Letter’ of 
the San Bernardino County Free Library's School 
Department for December 1944 has an interesting 
editorial, “A Method of Tolerance.” It points out 
the fact that “psychologists have discovered that 
prejudices rarely spring from firsthand painful ex- 
perience with a group of people as a group, but are 
actually attitudes first learned in imitation of adult 
prejudices at as early as two or three years of age.” 
It quotes from an article by Howard Fast in the 
July 1944 Harper's Bazaar, giving ‘some rules for 
tolerance, the do’s and don'ts that avoid pitfalls 
even well meaning persons trip over.’ Mr. Fast 
says: 

A child can be raised for tolerance, free from race hatred 

. it would be so simple for mothers and fathers to 
teach their children not to hate, not to despise, not to hurt 

. Let me list a few simple rules. . . . 

Firstly: never use derogatory terms; never think them if 
possible, never permit them to be used in your home . . . 
Make that rule the first and foremost in your home, and 
keep it yourself, 

Secondly: Don't discriminate in your casual conversa 
CIM. 2 2 . 

Thirdly: Don't suggest religious or race differences to 
your children . . . the children speak the same language 
as Johnny, and he considers them to be Americans. Don't 
try to isolate Johnny. .. . F 


Mr. Fast’s fourth point is one that might well be 
stressed with the observance of Brotherhood Week 
this month, for he urges that parents not tolerate 
“in embarrassed silence’ (for “‘silence gives con- 
sent”) comfMents antagonistic to other racial or re- 
ligious groups, but rather to ‘‘talk up intelligently 

. it means shaping your listening children into 
better human material.’” He continues: 

Racial and religious tolerance is not only a part of de- 
mocracy, it is orie of the main roots and supports; and a 
democracy exists only where the individual is willing to 
fight for it, in one way or another. . . 

There was never such a place as this America of ours for 
real, practicing democracy. Let the children understand 
that—that we are a combination of all people, all races, 
all religions, that we built this nation upon the principle 
that all men are equal, and that we have so far preserved 
that principle. Put the lies and the old canards to death, 
once and for all. Let your children know that democracy 
is a way of thought as well as a way of politics; let them 
know that it is a way of living. 


Libraries can be more influential than they yet 
have been if they can—in practical fashion, through 
demonstration and the written word—get across to 
their communities a real understanding that “there 
never was such a place as this America of ours for 
real, practicing democracy.” It is this democracy 
of which “We, the people of the United States’’ 
dreamed when they ordained and established the 
Constitution “in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquility, 
provide for the common defence, promote the gen- 
eral welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty for 
ourselves and our posterity.” 
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| ete Plato was bothered by income taxes, judg- 
ing from this paragraph from his Republic, 
quoted recently in the Buffalo, New York, Staff 
Bulletin: 


Consider further, most foolish Socrates, that the just is 
always a loser in comparison with the unjust. First of all, 
in private contracts: wherever the unjust is the partner of 
the just you will find that, when the partnership is dis- 
solved, the unjust man has always more and the just less. 
Secondly, in their dealings with the state: when there is 
an income tax, the just man will pay more and the unjust 
less on the same amount of income. 


In order that librarians’ income taxes — come 
March 15th — may be a little more equable than 
Plato feared, we cite here professional deductions 
to which librarians may well be entitled, as taken 
from Your Income Tax by J. K. Lasser. (Not all 
these deductions are listed under librarians in Your 
Income Tax, but Mr. Lasser agrees that they may in 
many cases be applicable to the library profession.) 


SUGGESTIONS OF PossIBLE DEDUCTIONS 


Automobile expenses paid by you if your car is used directly 
in your occupation. ... 

Books purchased wholly for use in your profession if their 
useful life is short. (If they have a long useful life an 
annual depreciation deduction may be taken.) 

Contributions and assessments paid to Chambers of Com- 
merce and professional associations and made for busi- 
ness purposes. 

Cost of attending meetings or conventions of your profes- 
sional group. 

Deductions from your salary or wages for State unemploy- 
ment imsurance taxes (Ala., Cal., Ky., N.J., R.I.). 
Deductions for Federal insurance contributions on old 
age benefits. (social security) are not deductible by the 
employee. 

Dues and initiation fees paid by you to your labor union 
(whether you pay directly or your employer deducts the 
amount from your wages). 

Employment agency fees paid to secure employment. (But 
expenses in seeking employment are not deductible. ) 
Miscellaneous or unusual expenses paid by you which were 

directly necessary to earn your income. 

Professional or trade magazines, journals and periodicals 
connected with your profession or employment and used 
in earning your income. 

Traveling and other expenses when you are away from 
“*home,"’ paid by you and essential to your profession 
or employment. Include railroad and other fares, 
meals, lodgings, tips, telephone and telegraph, baggage 
charges, etc. 

os C c 
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Every so often we come across bits of out-of-the- 
ordinary news about members of the library profes- 
sion—perhaps a citation or an award, a special ac- 
complishment, some ‘‘beyond the call of duty’’ proj- 
ect. We'd like to collect these interesting notes, 
and give them back to all our readers in the Bul- 
letin. What would you think of our having a page 
of such items occasionally? Would you send us 
those bits of news that come to your attention? 
And what should we call this page about people? 


eo Oo & 


The Library War Bond Campaign was launched 
on a nation-wide basis during the Sixth War: Loan 
Drive. Under the plan—in which all libraries in 
a state are asked to compete in the sale of bonds 
for interesting literary awards—more than a thou- 
sand librarians engaged in the campaign. 

Twenty states ran a Library War Bond Campaign, 
while about twelve more states will use the project 
between War Bond Drives, either to sell War 
— to further the educational campaign, or 

oth. 


Reports of War Bond sales are incomplete as 
yet, but preliminary communications from the states 
are encouraging. The educational aspect of the 
campaign has been especially well received by li- 
brarians. This program aims to spread under- 
standing of the basic problems of war and postwar 
financing. It does this by furnishing literature and 
suggestions for the use of pertinent reading ma- 
terial. It has resulted in stimulating librarians to 
originate some interesting programs of their own 
along these lines. 

Of the twenty states which have participated in 
the drive, nine have already asked to continue it 
or repeat it during future drives. In fact, the State 
War Finance Chairman in Kentucky writes: “have 
asked that the library campaign be continued on 
a state-wide basis the year around.’ Some states 
will continue the educational campaign only. 

Among the valuable manuscripts awarded so far 
to the participating states are: The State of the 
Nation by John Dos Passos, The American by James 
Truslow Adams; The World of Washington Irving 
by Van Wyck Brooks; Canal Town by Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams; “Why I Love America,”’ an article 
by André Maurois; ‘““The Beauties of America,” an 
article by Sigrid Undset; and many personal letters 
bearing such famous signatures as John Steinbeck, 
Joseph C. Grew, Archibald MacLeish, Booth Tark- 
ington, Carl Carmer, Charles S. Beard, Henry Wal- 
lace, Sinclair Lewis, Thomas Wolfe, and others. 


eo be & 

The Cleveland Public Library Workers Associa- 
tion has published a handsome eighty-four-page 
calendar with sixteen full-page photographs to 
commemorate the seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Cleveland Public Library. This handy, plastic 
bound, day-by-day record book is available at $1 a 


copy from the Workers Association, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Public Library. 
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Martha E. Bonham 


A PLEASURE-HOUSE FOR THE SOUL 


Lew Wallace led a very active life as a 
soldier in the Mexican War, a general in 
the Civil War, a governor of New Mex- 
ico Territory, and a minister to Turkey. 
Often when he was in distant lands, he 
thought with longing of his quiet home 
with its setting among the fine old trees 
at Crawfordsville, Indiana. In a letter to 
his wife he once wrote, “I want a study, a 
pleasure-house for my soul, where no one 
could hear me make speeches to myself, 
and play the violin at midnight if I chose. 
A detached room away from the world 
and its worries. A place for my old age 
to rest in and grow reminiscent, fighting 
the battles of youth over again.” 

It was not until a number of years later, 
following his resignation as Minister to 
Turkey, that Wallace was able to make 
his “pleasure-house for the soul’ a reality. 
Today the Lew Wallace Study is a mu- 
seum maintained by the Wallace family. 
It is filled with objects he treasured and 
others that reflect his many-sided life, 
April 10, 1827—February 15, 1905. 
The study stands among trees that hide 
every other building from view. A short 
distance from the study, on the spot where 
he used to sit beneath a beech tree while 
he was writing Ben Hur, now stands a 
fine bronze statue of Lew Wallace. 


oe &S & 


Nathan Hale, Patriot, by Martha Mann was an- 
nounced January Ist as the first children’s book to 
receive the Junior Scholastic Gold Seal Award in 
1945. This was chosen “because it animates the 
ideology of the American Revolution with an excit- 
ing, swift-moving adventure story. The independ- 
ence and liberty for which the early Americans 
fought are made into clear-cut, almost contemporary 
issues, as alive in our day as they were in the time 
of the Revolution.” A condensation appeared in 
the January 15th Junior Scholastic Magazine. 


eo & & 
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“Courage,” a mimeographed list of twenty-four 
titles to aid the physically and socially handicapped 
to adjust themselves to life, is available upon re- 
quest to the Oregon State Library, Salem, Oregon. 

Lincoln Library in Springfield, Illinois, has is- 
sued an introductory list of records entitled Basic 
Library of Recorded Music, compiled for students 
of the library's music appreciation course by the 
class instructor. It is designed to serve as a se- 
lection aid for individuals beginning a personal 
record collection. Libraries will find the list useful 
as a representative list of the principal works of 
principal composers. It can also be used as a rec- 
ord selection aid by libraries beginning a collection 
of recorded music. Copies may be secured from 
Lincoln Library, Adult Education Department, 326 
South Seventh Street, Springfield, Illinois. 

Lae 

Social Security in the United States, a bulletin 
containing the official policy of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States for the postwar and 
the Chamber's Social Security Committee report 
drafted by a broad cross section of businessmen, is 
also available from the Economic Research Depart- 
ment, Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D.C. 
Single copies, free; additional copies, 5c each. 

“Elections Data in State Documents,’ in State 
Documents, No. 2, October 1944, is available to 
librarians free upon request to Governments Divi 
sion, Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, Washington 25, D.C. E. R. Gray, chief of the 
Governments Division, will welcome any sugges- 
tions applicable to future issues in the State Docu- 
ments series, or the similar City Documents series 
soon to begin. 

eo & BH 

Copies of Steadier Jobs, am address by Eric A. 
Johnston, are available free from the Economic 
Research Department, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, Washington, D.C. 

oe & 

Make Youth Discussion Conscious, handbook of 
the Junior Town Meeting League, is available at 
ten cents a copy from the League, 400 South Front 
Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. 

eo DB WH 

Stet, an attractively-printed house magazine for 
house magazine editors, would like to exchange 
publications as widely as possible. Send copies of 
your library publications to Stet, Box 120, Hamil- 
ton, Ohio. 

The ninth Children’s Spring Book Festival will 
be celebrated this year May 19-26th. A Book and 
Art Show will be held at the New York Herald 
Tribune, open, without charge, to the public. The 
three prize winning books—which receive the cash 


awards given by the Herald Tribune each spring 


of $200 each—will be a focal point for dis- 
plays everywhere. The honor books and prize win- 
ners will be announced May 18th and 20th (daily 
and then Sunday) in the Herald Tribune. 

eo & & 

With the purpose of honoring those publishers 
who have succeeded in producing the fine books of 
1944, and to demonstrate to the public what fine 
bookmaking is, the twenty-third annual exhibition 
of the Fifty Books of the Year will be opened to 
the public by the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts in the New York Public Library on March 
3rd, 1945. 
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_ {A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed, Mrs. Brainard 
per 3418 Highwood Drive, S.E. Washington, 20, 


Reference Book Checklist 


1. Apams, Scott, comp. The O. P. Market. A. 


subject directory to the specialties of the out-of- 
print book trade, with 1944 supplement. New 
York, Bowker, 1944. 136p. 

2. AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. Commit- 
tee on Library Cooperation with Latin America. 
Books for Latin America Project. A Selected List 
of Recent United States Government Publications, 
compiled . . . by Violet Abbott Cabeen. Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1944. 93p. 

3. BEEBE, WILLIAM, ed. The Book of Natu- 
ralists, an anthology of the best natural history. 
New York, Knopf, 1944. 499p. $3.50 

4. Cox, WARREN E. The Book of Pottery and 
Porcelain. New York, Crown Publishers, 1944. 
2v. $10 

5. LOMBARD, NELLIE Mage. Looking at Life 
through American Literature. Stanford University, 
Stanford University Press, 1944. 91p. $1.50 

6. PARKER, Kay Peters. What and What- 
Not; a picture story of art. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1944. 6ip. $2 

7. Pictorial History of the Second World War. 
New York, Wm. H. Wise and Company, 1944. 
2v. $5.96 


8. PRINTERS’ INK PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Printers’ Ink Directory of House Organs. New 
York, Printers’ Ink, 1944. 140p. $2.50 


9. RosBack, A. A. A Dictionary of International 
Slurs. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Sci-Art Publish- 
ers, 1944. 394p. $6.25 

10. WELLEs, SUMNER, ed. 


American's Guide to the Peace. 
den Press, 1945. 370p. $3.75 


An Intelligent 
New York, Dry- 


Phrases, Pleasant and Unpleasant 


ITH its definitions of words and phrases, 

quotations, nicknames, and slogans, The 
Language of World War II is an interesting com- 
panion volume to the recently published Dictionary 
of International Slurs® Roback, author of the 
latter, has recorded the uncomplimentary words and 
phrases involving nationalities as a basis for studies 
in folklore, social psychology, and comparative 
prejudice. But his purpose and method are not 
purely scholarly for he feels that “At this stage in 
history where concerted effort will surely be made 
to coordinate . . . the nations, it behooves us to 
make a thorough investigation into the prejudices 
before matters [can] be righted.” With this in 
mind he has been more interested in recording 
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than in tracing the sources of international slurs, 
and though a bibliography of dictionaries of slang 
and proverbs is appended he seldom cites his au- 
thority in the body of the work. 

The dictionary is arranged in four main divi- 
sions: 1, Ethnophaulisms (foreign disparaging 
allusions) in English; 2, Ethnophaulisms in foreign 
languages (grouped by country of origin); 3, Na- 
tional slurs in proverbs (with a section on national 
comparisons); and 4, Aspects of ethnic prejudice. 
The last section is an essay in which the author 
states that “Prejudices are to be found, as a rule, 
among the common people, the illiterate, and low 
society,’ a pronouncement which needs more quali- 
fication than Roback gives. In fact, the flamboyant 
treatment of material presented here further em- 
phasizes the non-scholarly, non-objective qualities 
of the book. However, it will prove useful to the 
sociologist if not to the philologist. 


U. S. Government Publications 


An outstanding example of the bibliographical 
work sponsored by the Books for Latin America 
Project of the A.L.A. is A Selected List of Recent 
United States Government Publications,’ compiled 
by Violet Cabeen. Small libraries will find this 
selection from titles issued during the period from 
January 1943 through April 1944 an excellent sub- 
ject guide to the varied and important publishing 
of our government. Two hundred and eighty-four 
annotated items of general interest are arranged 
under subject—from absenteeism to World war, 
1939-, presenting the wide range of interest which 
United States government publications cover. The 
list is prefaced by 65 selected titles chosen with a 
view to their suitability for display purposes or for 
forming a small collection of representative docu- 
ments. It is obvious that the list will be quite as 
valuable in this country as in Latin America. 


Guide to the Peace 


While An Intelligent American's Guide to the 
Peace” is intended to supply the average citizen 
with some of the basic and factual information 
which he will require in order to understand the 
major problems which this country now faces, the 
organization of its contents makes it an excellent 
candidate for the quick reference shelf. Each 
chapter is devoted to a single country and gives 
briefly a picture of the land and its people, its his- 
tory from 1914-1944 and most important, the 
salient factors that will determine the part each 
may play in the postwar world. Because of its 
well written and carefully selected material and its 
clear black-and-white maps, this manual will be 
useful not only in the small library but also in 
larger ones which may have the same material in 
other forms. 
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More War Pictures 


But to get back to the present and the immediate 
past, the Pictorial History of the Second World 
War,’ which is being sold on the easy payment plan 
by its publishers, is far from desirable for library 
purchase. Though much more extensive in cover- 
age, this collection of photographs from various 
sources is muddy and poorly reproduced in com- 
parison with the fine photography found in Our 
Army at War, previously reviewed. Since it is a 
subscription book, it will doubtless be reported 
on by Subscription Books Bulletin, but in the mean- 
time, librarians may do well to advise individuals 
to weigh the relative advantages of many poor 
photographs versus fewer excellent ones. 


Pottery and Porcelain 


Pottery and Porcelain by Warren Cox‘ is devoted 
to the art of ceramics through the ages and is illus- 
trated with more than 2,000 photographs and 250 
full-page plates showing examples from public and 
private collections throughout the world. The au- 
thor states that “it is intendéd for all craftsmen who 
would like to widen their general outlook and 
knowledge, for students of art who are searching in 
the field of aesthetics for that which man calls 
beautiful, and finally for the layman who, I hope, 
will be caught by a little of that interest which 
already burns so brightly in many men.”” Mr. Cox 
is the art editor of the Encyclopedia Brittanica and 
an enthusiastic collector. His running text of over 
a thousand pages is interspersed with tables and 
charts which give brief descriptions of the wares 
and artists of factories of France, Germany, etc., 
identification of Japanese porcelains and potteries 
and here and there a full-page color plate, beauti- 
fully reproduced. Other special reference features 
are maps showing kiln sites and a section on marks. 
It is a handsome and exhaustive reference set. 


Natural History 


Dr. Beebe, in The Book of Naturalists* laments 
the lot of the anthologist who is faced with a body 
of fascinating material and a limited number of 
pages for his anthology. But he has tried to present 
the development and growth of natural history 
through a series of selections from Aristotle to 
present-day writers; the first part dealing with the 
beginnings and the second part beginning with 
Darwin's Origin of the Species: Most of the au- 
thors are American or English and naturally the 
twentieth century has the fullest representation. 
Each selection is prefaced by a short critical intro- 
duction and an appendix lists selected biographical 
material. 


The O. P. Market’ 


This subject directory to the specialties of the out- 
of-print book trade first appeared in 1943 and is 
now issued with a 1944 ‘supplement of sixteen 
pages. It does not attempt to list all dealers in 
old and rare books, but only those who specialize in 
books of special subject fields. The subject list is 
derived from Sears and Monro’s List of Subject 
Headings and after the name of each bookseller 
appear symbols which indicate the size of his stock 
and whether he issues a catalog. This section is 
followed by a directory of dealers and their ad- 
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dresses, together with a list of their specialties. 
For the average library it serves as an up-to-date 
guide to the out-of-print market and as an index 
to their dealers’ catalogs. The order librarian in 
a large library with a great deal of purchasing in 
this field will find it a handy address book. 


American Literature and Life 


Some day a stern critic with very definite ideas 
about what constitutes ‘‘literature’’ may decide to 
compile a subject guide which will represent what 
he considers to be the best writing on various phases 
of American life. It is unlikely that such a compila- 
tion will ever appear for this sociological approach 
is distasteful to the better critics. In the meantime, 
we have such lists as Looking at Life through 
American Literature, a briefly annotated guide for 
all types of readers resulting “in the inclusion of 
much that in a strict sense cannot be called litera- 
ture”’ to quote from the compiler’s introduction. 
The titles are grouped under such subjects as 
enthusiasms for nature, parents as understood by 
young people, happy marriage, careers, spending 
leisure time, our national traditions, and our world 
neighbors. Symbols are used to indicate books of 
intermediate reading difficulty and those for ad- 
vanced readers. If the list is used for teaching a 
course in American literature, the author believes 
that the student will be helped to lead a saner and 
more wholesome and creative life. Perhaps. But 
for the librarian it is just another list that must be 
used with care and not as a substitute for critical 
judgment. 


House Organs 


Printers’ Ink Directory of House Organs* pre- 
sents over five thousand titles, first alphabetically, 
then by issuing body, and finally by state and city 
Symbols indicate whether they are intended for use 
by the public or by employees. A further classifica- 
tion by subject would be useful. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have Fugitives of your 
own, write to Mrs. Cheney. 


Sources wanted: 

14. “‘Oh, my Kyrak, Oh, my Kyrak. .. . 
Round and slender as a reed. . . 
. .. . Sang to him in his wild way 
As atbird on the spray sits and sings before it flies. 

15. ‘‘May the skin of a gooseberry be kiver sufficient for to 
kiver up all your troubles.”’ 

16. ‘““When Orion, mighty hunter, girds on his belt of 


Oh, my steed, 


three.”’ 

17. ‘‘When frosty nights succeed to sunny days 
And hounds with mellow throats roam woodlands 

over ; 

When ‘round the mountain hangs a purple haze, 
It is October.”’ 

18. ‘‘ ‘Sometime,’ you said, and so I dare to dream 
(Probably from a poem published in a magazine prior 
to 1917.) 


19. “‘We are lost, the captain shouted. . . 
But his little daughter whispered, as she grasped his 
icy hand, 
‘Isa't God upon the ocean just the same as on the 
land?’ *’ 
20. Was the following first said by a Chinese philosopher? 
““A picture is as good as ten thousand (or one thou 
sand) words.”’ 
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THE LIBRARY OF MELLON INSTITUTE 
By Edith Portman t 


T the time of its organization in 1913, the li- 
brary of Mellon Institute shared in the unique 
position of Mellon Institute itself as a pioneer in 
the field of industrial research. The Industrial 
Fellowship System originated by Robert Kennedy 
Duncan to provide a practical application of science 
to manufacturing and servicing problems was then 
an innovation. It is significant that the library was 
considered from its start an indispensable part of 
this progressive program. For not only does the 
first approach to any scientific research necessitate 
a critical study of the literature of the subject, but 
the successful progress and conclusion of such 
investigational work depend, to a great extent, upon 
familiarity with all developments in that particular 
field. The library must supply the necessary tools. 
An original appropriation of $20,000 for the li- 
brary provided for the basic chemical reference 
books and sets of important chemical and technical 
journals. Year by year new publications have been 
added until the collection now numbers more than 
21,000 volumes of books and bound periodicals on 
chemistry, chemical technology, and related sub- 
jects, and those general reference books without 
which no library can function. It also contains the 
trade literature and house organs of 2,575 manu- 
facturers, the catalogs of more than 300 universities 
and colleges, and an extensive pamphlet file. The 
Library of Congress system of classification has been 
found satisfactory for the specialized collection. 
As many pertinent books and periodicals are con- 
sidered as much a part of the chemist’s equipment 
as his test tube and crucible, they are purchased by 


* Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should 
be addressed to the editor of ““The Special Librarian’’: 
Margaret Bonnell, Librarian, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


_t Librarian, Mellon Institute of Industrial Research, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





Reading Room of Mellon Institute Library 
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the library as the property of his particular fellow- 
ship. A record is kept of all such publications and 
thus they serve as a supplement to library resources. 
Realizing the value of the current journal literature, 
the library receives some 520 periodicals, about 290 
of which are bound, cataloged, and added to the 
permanent collection. 


There are few regulations for use of the library. 
Members of the Institute and of the faculty of the 
University of Pittsburgh have access to open shelves 
in the reading room and book stacks, and may 
charge out material that they wish to borrow. 

Because of the wide scope and variety of the 
researches carried on at Mellon Institute, the library 
does not maintain a distinct bibliographic service. 
Before an industrial fellow undertakes a new inves- 
tigation, he is required to make a critical study of 
the literature on that specific subject. Special bib- 
liographic forms have been devised to facilitate an 
orderly search and arrangement of data. The li- 
brarians aid by making the resources of the library 
readily available, by procuring microfilms, photo- 
stats, or loans of references that are difficult to find, 
and by calling attention to journal articles and new 
publications pertaining to the particular problem. 


Frequently the interests of a fellowship are far- 
reaching and make it necessary for one or more 
fellowship assistants to devote considerable time to 
library work. An outstanding example of such 
investigations is the Industrial Hygiene Foundation 
of America. Organized nine years ago to lessen 
technologic health hazards and to advance indus- 
trial health, the foundation has a membership of 
270 companies and employer associations. It is 
housed rent free at Mellon Institute and all services 
and assistance are given to it on a gratuitous basis. 
Of the various publications of the foundation the 
best known is the Industrial Hygiene Digest. It 
is compiled each month for the members of the 
foundation and abstracts currently relevant news, 
literature, and legal developments respecting indus- 
triai health. 


One of the serviceable indexes of the library 
records the special abilities of Institute members. 
In it under appropriate headings are entered the 
names of persons who are specialists in particular 
subjects or skills. Only those who have expert 
knowledge or experience are included. The journal 
contributions of the Institute personnel are com- 
piled and published each year in a Graduate School 
bulletin of the University of Pittsburgh. There is 
also distributed in the Institute a weekly list of 
additions to the library, and the publications in- 
cluded are kept on reserve until the following week 
when they may circulate as other books. 
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For 





N a day when so much time and thought has to 
be given to immediate and daily problems (and 

how many there are!) are we as county librarians 
planning and organizing our work as we should? 

Some county librarians are planning for the days 
when bookmobiles can again be purchased and there 
will be enough gas to increase rural service. How- 
ever, more important than future plans are present 
plans that can be realized now and which will facili- 
tate the fulfillment of plans in the future. The 
question is what to do now to increase the efficiency 
and improve the organization of present county 
service. 

There is an excellent chapter in the McDiarmid 
Administration of the American Public Library on 
“Coordinating Devices” which discusses staff serv- 
ices, staff manuals, staff meetings, staff reports, etc. 
According to the McDiarmids, “Staff manuals in 
the library may be compared roughly to engineers’ 
drawings, and blueprints in the factory. They 
provide a description of the library's organization, 
and frequently describe the steps to be taken in the 
library's processes or operations.” 


With the many changes in library personnel a 
staff manual has become more essential than ever 
before for the Washington County Free Library. A 
great deal of time and effort on the part of the 
librarian and the staff has gone into the compiling 
of the manual. Atpresent it is in a loose-leaf note- 
book, with one topic or procedure to a page. As 
soon as a new staff member can come and use it 
and discover omissions, copies will be typed and 
the whole manual indexed. 

An attempt has been made to include personnel 
rules, such as policies regarding working hours, 
vacations, and sick leave; procedures, as charging, 
discharging, and renewing books, registrations, 
overdues, reserves; and some general information 
about the library and its organization. 

As important as a manual is for a staff at the 
main library, even more important is one for use 
by a custodian of a county branch. A staff member 
can call on another staff member if questions arise, 
but a county custodian has no one to whom to 
turn. For them a manual is essential, or should be. 
At present the manual for the ‘county branches is 
being compiled. 

The October issue of the San Bernardino County 
Free Library Newsletter called attention to the 
“Manual for the Branches” issued September 1944. 
It is a twenty-five-page mimeographed manual with 
an index. Since each county library has its own 
policies and procedures a manual of another library 
can only be suggestive. For those who wish to 
know what to include in a manual, the contents of 
the San Bernardino “Manual for the Branches’’ is 
given: 





* Librarian, Washington County Free Library, Hagers- 
town, seorene, This department is sponsored by the 
County and Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A.. of 
which Mrs. Holzapfel is chairman. 
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COUNTY LIBRARIANS 


Edited by Mary LOUISE HOLZAPFEL * 


ee eee Pages 2-4 
Purpose of the branch manual 
Knowledge of books and periodicals 
Spirit of service 

Boys’ and girls’ reading 

Community interests 

Newspapers 

The custodian and her reading room 
Aim of library service 

Professional reading 


COUNTY LIBRARY SERVICE ... Pages 4-5 


Organization of the library 
History 

Service to schools 

County teachers’ library 


PUBLICATIONS ...... . Pages 5-6 


Monthly Newsletter from county librarian 
Annual Report 

The Library Letter 

Other publications 


BRANCH LIBRARY SERVICE .... Pages 6-25 


Visits to branches 
Shipments 
Inventories * 
Branch library card catalogs 
Library supplies 
Working schedule—daily routine 
Holidays when branch libraries are closed 
Central library hours 
Substitutes 
How to register borrowers 
Authorization slips 
Circulation 
Types of books 
Charging of books 
Discharging of books 
Renewal of books 
Circulation record and report of money received 
Fines 
Alternative plan for children's fines 
Parental responsibility for children's library books 
Fine money uses 
Overdue notices 
Damaged books 
Lost books 
Gifts 
Quarantined books 
Number of books allowed 
Vacation privileges 
Special requests 
Return of requested books 
Reference work 
Classification outline 
Filing rules 
Mending of books and periodicals at branches 
State library loans—interlibrary loans 
Children’s Department 
Book agents 
Subscription Books Bulletin 
Annual reports of branch custodians 
Annual meeting of branch custodians 


The question with many busy librarians is 
whether they have time to prepare a manual. If 
there is not time for a complete manual, a good 
beginning can be made by writing out procedures 
and filing in a loose-leaf notebook alphabetically. 
More manuals will make for better library service 


(Continued across the page) 
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Campaign for Funds 


re November a meeting of several members of a 
committee on a campaign to collect funds for 
a library representative in Washington and for a 
national public relations program met at A.L.A. 
Headquarters in Chicago. Members of the com- 
mittee who attended were: Charles H. Compton, 
Helene H. Rogers, Amy Winslow, and Carl Vitz, 
chairman. Paul Howard, chairman of the A.L.A. 
Federal Relations Committee, several members of 
the A.L.A. Headquarters staff, and Robert D. 
Franklin, who is on leave from his position as 
director of Shelby County (Tennessee) libraries to 
serve as executive assistant to the campaign com- 
mittee, attended the meetings. Members of the 
committee who were unable to attend were: Essae 
M. Culver, Loleta Dawson Fyan, Andrew B. 
Lemke, Ralph Ulveling, and Althea H. Warren. 


Conference of State Representatives 


On December 7 plans for the A.L.A. campaign 
to raise funds for a Washington representative and 
for a national public relations program in the in- 
terest of libraries were sent to all state library 
agency heads and library association presidents. 
The campaign committee wanted the benefit of the 
judgment of these people and asked whether they 
agreed that a conference was desirable. 

When replies from thirty-seven states had been 
received showing that more than two-thirds of the 
states generally endorsed the objectives of the cam- 
paign and favored the conference, it was set for 
January 19-20, the date preferred by a majority. 

Each state was invited to send one or more dele- 
gates. Campaign plans were fully discussed. Every 
effort was made to discover and provide for any 
question concerning the campaign that might arise 
in the minds of contributing librarians, trustees, 
and interested citizens. In addition, state library 
agencies received the latest news from Mr. Howard 
and Mr. Milam about federal relations and the 
surplus property situation in Washington as it con- 
cerns libraries of all types. 


Objectives of Campaign 


This is a campaign to raise funds with which 

1. To maintain a representative of library inter- 
ests in Washington under the direction of the 
A.L.A.: 

(a) To help secure Army camp library books 
and equipment for rural library service, when this 
property is no longer needed by the Army 

(b) To help make other appropriate surplus 
property, including books, available to college and 
university libraries, school libraries, public librar- 
ies, state library extension agencies, and other pub- 
licly supported or tax-exempt libraries 
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(c) To provide government agencies with in- 
formation concerning the nation’s needs for im- 
proved and extended library service. 

2. To enable the American Library Association 
to carry on a natidnal public relations program in 
support of the above dimabeis 

Contributions to this campaign will be sought 
from all librarians; trustees; the publishing, book- 
binding, and library supply trades; and interested 
citizens. 

CARL VITZ 
President. and Chairman of the 
Campaign Committee. 


Nominating Committee Report 


The A.L.A. Nominating Committee has sub- 
mitted a supplemental report of the following two 
names to fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Jennie M. Flexner: 

Council (term expiring 1946) One to be elected. 

Paul North Rice, chief, Reference Department, New 
York Public Library, New York City. 


Harland A. Carpenter, librarian, Wilmington Institute 
Free Library, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Help Wanted 


What magazines should be listed in the next 
edition of Periodicals for Small and Medium Sized 
Libraries to be published by the A.L.A.? Every 
librarian is invited to help answer this question by 
communicating with Elizabeth R. Topping, Ven- 
tura County Free Library, Ventura, California. 
Miss Topping heads a subcommittee of the A.L.A. 
Editorial Committee. The other members are lo- 
cated in British Columbia, Tennessee, Michigan, 
and New York. The Division of Libraries for 
Children and Young People has also been invited 
to participate in the preparation of the new list. 


Names of the less obvious magazines which 
should be considered by Miss Topping’s committee 
should be sent to her. Democracy is in action. 
Here is your opportunity. 


Ss 68 
FOR COUNTY LIBRARIES 


(Continued from across the page) 


The monthly Newsletter of the San Bernardino 
County library is usually three or four long mimeo- 
graphed sheets stapled together. The activities of 
the different branches are given, as well as publici 
of outstanding meetings and events in which all 
branches participate. A comparative circulation re- 
port for each branch for the previous month and 
the same month a year ago keeps custodians in- 
formed of the statistical picture of the branches. 
Even with the paper shortage more county libraries 
could employ this method of keeping in touch with 
the county custodians. 
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Full February 


HOUGH February is the shortest month, its 
memorable days take up more than their share 
of space in the calendar of things to be celebrated. 
In addition to Candlemas Day and Valentine's Day, 
to Washington's and Lincoln's birthdays, there are 
—to name a few: February 3, Horace Greeley, 
Sidney Lanier, and Elizabeth Blackwell (in whose 
honor a half-hour radio program was given last 
December) ; 5, Roger Williams (subject of the new 
biography Lone Journey by Jeannette Eaton); 7, 
Charles Dickens; 10, Charles Lamb; 11, Edison; 
12, Charles Darwin and George Meredith; 15, 
Susan B. Anthony; 21, Cardinal Newman; 25, José 
de San Martin; 26, Victor Hugo; 27, Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow; and 28, Mary Lyon and Wilfred 
Grenfell. 
February 7 is also Social Hygiene Day. For ideas 
and information write: American Social Hygiene 
Association, 374 Broadway, Albany 7, New York. 


Still Further 


For copious information and references on the 
notable days of February and of every other month, 
see the new edition of Anniversaries and Holidays, 
published about a month ago by the American Li- 
brary Association (520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois). This is a complete revision 
of the work, first issued in 1928, of Mary E. Hazel- 
tine, now associate professor of bibliography at the 
University of Wisconsin. Extended to more than 
300 pages (price, $6), the new edition includes 
more information on major holidays and more 
names of craftsmen, engineers, inventors, civic and 
religious leaders, scientists, aviators, and similar 
people of interest to today’s new world, and fuller 
identification of each person than did the original 
edition. The book is built for all who have to do 
with the planning of programs, celebrations, or 
entertainments built around famous people, notable 
events, and special days. 


Jefferson Essay 


“Thomas Jefferson, His Contribution to Ameri- 
can Democracy” is the subject of an essay contest 
sponsored by the American Legion Auxiliary and 
open to junior and senior high school students in 
every state in the Union, the District of Columbia, 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Panama. 

Prizes will be 52 sets of the World Book Encyclo- 
pedia—one for a winner in each Legion depart- 
ment, donated by the publishers for the fifth suc- 
cessive year. In addition to a set of the World 


* This monthly department about school and children’s 
libraries is pespeces under the auspices of the A.L.A. 
Division of Libraries for Children and Young People. 
All school librarians are invited to utilize this department 
for the discussion of their problems. —— sugges- 
tions, and contributions should be sent to Mary M. Pike, 
Windham High School Library, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES’ 


MARY M. PIKE 
Editor 


Book, the author of an essay judged to be the best 
of all essays submitted will receive a cash award of 
$100. 

Colorful posters announcing conditions of the 
contest have been prepared and may be obtained 
without charge for posting on bulletin boards in 
libraries and schoolrooms. A reading list, prepared 
by the reference staff of the Quarrie Library, may 
also be secured on request as an aid for young 
people entering the contest. Address inquiries to 
The Reference Library, World Book Encyclopedia, 
The Quarrie Corporation, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


More Folklore 


Phyllis Fenner has followed her successful There 
Was a Horse with another collection of stories of 
a similar type—Princesses and Peasant Boys; Tales 
of Enchantment. Published by Knopf at $2 and 
illustrated by Henry C. Pitz, this new collection 
contains stories by the Grimm brothers, Hans Chris- 
tian Andersen, Henry Pyle, Margery Bianco, and 
many others of various lands and times. Built for 
enjoyment by all who are young and credulous of 
heart, this book will probably find its greatest use 
among grammar school children and teachers. 


Thinkology 


A criticism often leveled at the graduates of 
today’s schools is “They don’t know how to think.”’ 
Grammar school teachers striving to arouse the 
ability to think and school librarians struggling 
with library lessons may be helped by the book 
Social-Studies Skills, which we have just seen 
(though it was published two years ago). This is 
a “How To. . .” book, with copious exercises and 
an accompanying ‘‘Self-Testing Key,” prepared by 
Forrest Long, professor of education at New York 
University, and Helen Halter, principal, Chats- 
worth School, Larchmont, New York. Though 
only “Skill 10” bears the word “library” many of 
the skills have to do with the use of library mate 
rials—‘‘How to Use an Encyclopedia, How to Use a 
Dictionary, How to Use an Atlas, How to Use an 
Index, How to Use the World Almanac, How to 
Locate References on a Topic, How to Read Pic 
torial Graphs and Maps.”’ . The material is pre- 
sented in a brief (sometimes too brief?), simple, 
straightforward manner, not without a touch of 
humor: “Sometimes it is almost like playing a game 
to locate facts in the World Almanac. There are 
many different ways in which the information 
might be listed in the index, and the proper one 
must be found before the information can be 
located.”” (How many times have you had to scratch 
your thinking cap in order to find material that you 
knew must be in the Almanac—so have I!) The 
chapter on “How to Use the Library Card Cata- 
logue’’ mentions author, title, and subject cards, but 


(Continued on page 423) 
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Student Manual 


EWRITTEN throughout, with new illustra- 

tions and some changes in fosmat, the 92-page 
new edition of the LIBRARY MANUAL has been 
shaped by its author, Marie A. Toser, to fulfill 
mote fully the purpose for which it was intended. 
It aims to give high school students the essentials 
of a course in the use of books and libraries in 
twelve brief lessons, using the student's observa- 
tion, activity, and interest as far as possible. Exer- 
cises, given as a part of each unit, are on separate 
pages, apart from the explanatory material so that 
they may be detached from the text if the instructor 
so desires. 

In an envelope placed inside the back cover of 
the book, are an objective quiz for each of the 
twelve lessons and a final examination. They can 
be collected and retained by the instructor until the 

students are ready for them. 


Free as the Air 


No one can read INTERNATIONAL AIR- 
WAYS and be impressed with the old simile ‘‘as 
free as the air.’ There is no question but that the 
postwar world will travel by air, nor is there any 
doubt but that every country will want to establish 
its own international air routes. Who shall deter- 
mine where these shall go, where land, where re- 
fuel? What of subsidies, traffic regulations, safety 
inspections, etc? Actually a thousand and one 
questions arise in connection with what will be 
one of the greatest commercial prizes. INTERNA- 
TIONAL AIRWAYS introduces these and pre- 
sents divergent solutions that have been proposed 
by the experts. This is a Reference Shelf book and 
is scheduled for late March. 


Arbitration 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION OF LABOR 
DISPUTES is running behind schedule because of 
the unusual delays in. obtaining permissions to re- 
print. However, much copy is in the hands of 
the printer and the book should be available in 
February. As we mentioned last month it is a 
Reference Shelf compilation of the pros and cons 
on legislation to forbid strikes until after arbitra- 
tion has failed. 


A New Bibliography 


The President has asked for a law requiring all 
citizens upon reaching a certain age to serve in the 
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armed forces. American public opinion in times 
past has always opposed conscription in peacetime. 
Two Reference Shelf books, COMPULSORY 
MILITARY TRAINING and UNIVERSAL MILI- 
TARY SERVICE give the arguments for and 
against. Both books are offered in one order for 
two dollars, and in addition buyers will receive a 
16-page annotated bibliography on the subject com- 
piled as of November 15 by Eleanor F. Lewis, 
reference librarian of Northwestern University. 


New Edition 


In the new edition of the LIBRARY KEY, by 
Zaidee Brown, revisions bring up to date all the 
information, especially in the appendix: ‘‘Short 
Cuts to Information,’ which was added to the 
LIBRARY KEY in 1943. Of this book, Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher, ‘noted author and daughter of a 
librarian, says: “Its success in meeting the needs of 
ordinary people, both younger ones in school, and 
grown-ups wishing to acquire more skill in their 
use of libraries is proven by the fact that it has been 
reprinted and revised [10] times since first publi- 
cation.” SHORT CUTS TO INFORMATION is 
also available as a separate (25c single copy; addi- 
tional copies in same order, 10c each). Of this 
Mrs. Fisher says: “To mention no other feature, 
the information available in it as to free and in- 
expensive materials and material on audio-visual 
aids is beyond price.” 


Educational Film Catalog 


The EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG has 
been growing in scope and completeness since its 
first appearance in 1936. In January 1945 it took 
another step forward. It is now a monthly publi- 
cation, except for the summer months. This will 
bring new films to the attention of subscribers al- 
most as soon as they are available. The catalog 
will be issued according to a cumulative plan which 
will simplify the hunt for specific films as time goes 
on. In June 1945 there will be a strongly bound 
volume containing all 1945 films through May, plus 
the 2,930 films still available which are listed in 
the 1944 catalog. 

The catalog is now inclusive as well as selective 
(in separate parts) and the interpretation of “‘edu- 
cational films’’ has been broadened to include prac- 
tically all nontheatrical films. In Part 1 entries for 
all films will contain essential information as to 
length, sound or silent, producer, sales and rental 
prices, etc. In Part 2 annotations and additional 
distributors as well as the Dewey decimal number 
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will be ,iven for the selected films. The January 
issue contains a third part which is a subject index 
to Part 2. 


Printed Cards for Motion Pictures? 


Are libraries interested in buying sets of catalog 
cards for their 16mm motion pictures? The Com- 
pany is exploring the idea which was suggested 
by collaborators of the EDUCATIONAL FILM 
CATALOG. If you want to express your opinion 
on this subject, let the Editors of the EDUCA- 
TIONAL FILM CATALOG know and a ques- 
tionnaire will be sent you. 


From A to ZTA 


Two hundred and two pages separate ‘A’ from 
“ZTA” in CURRENT ABBREVIATIONS. This 
dictionary, which was more than five years in com- 
piling, meets a very definite need in this alphabeti- 
cal era. It lists the abbreviated forms of the names 
of governmental bureaus and administrative bu- 
reaus and administrative agencies; civil, political, 
and religious organizations; symbols for Greek let- 
ter fraternities, abbreviations of college degrees; 
usual commercial terms; and those of other well 
known expressions. .It also includes the more gen- 
erally used terms in music, medicine, science, and 
other fields of learning. Where a word is abbre- 
viated in more than one way, all the ways are given 
each time one of them appears in its proper alpha. 
betical order. This is true also of the Latin, French, 
and German abbreviations, and of those in other 
languages which are included. 


Price of Negro Encyclopedia 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO: 
PREPARATORY VOLUME will be published 
early in February. The price has been set at $2.75 
a copy, including delivery. 


How the. War Affects Printed 
Catalog Cards 


Wartime conditions are evident sometimes in 
strange ways when making sets of printed catalog 
cards. For instance, it has just been announced by 
two publishers that they are reprinting popular 
books, but redesigning them to make fewer pages. 
This seems to indicate that the sets of printed cata- 
log cards must be reprinted to make them agree 
with the new reprint of the book. On the other 
hand, if bookstores have the original edition of the 
book in stock, libraries will want the original set 
of catalog cards. 

One book which was first published privately 
several years ago was reprinted for the trade last 
spring, then withdrawn and made a fall publica- 
tion. When it was finally released in the fall it 
had a new title page with enough of a change on it 
to necessitate making another set of catalog cards. 
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It is hoped that librarians will understand that if 
the above practices become more prevalent, it will 
mean that no matter how carefully we watch, some 
sets of catalog cards may not be reprinted as soon 
as a change in the format of a book is made. 


False Alarm 


We are happy to be able to announce that the 
price of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY 1941 did not 
go up on January first, as it had been previously 
announced it would. For the present, at least, the 
1941 yearbook will be available at the regular serv- 
ice basis rates. 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Brown, Zaidee. THE Liprary Key. 6th 
rev. ed. Single copy, 70c; 10 or more 
copies in one order, 35c each 

DuBois, W. E. B. and Johnson, Guy B. 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO: PRE- 


PARATORY VOLUME. $2.75. Ready 
early February 
EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG. 1945. Rev. 


ed. with Supplements, $2 

Johnsen, Julia E. COMPULSORY ARBITRA- 
TION OF LABOR DispuTEs. (Reference 
Shelf) $1.25. Ready in February 

——., COMPULSORY MILITARY TRAINING. 
(Reference Shelf, Vol. 14, No. 6) 
$1.25. When ordered with Universal 
Military Service, both copies, plus 16- 
page bibliography, for $2 

Shankle, George E. CURRENT ABBREVIA- 
TIONS. $3 

Summers, R. E. and H. B. UNiIvERSAL MIL- 
ITARY SERVICE. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 
15, No. 2) $1.25. When ordered with 
Compulsory Military Training, both 
copies, plus 16-page bibliography, for 
$2 


Toser, Marie A. LIBRARY MANUAL. 2nd 
ed. rev. Single copy, 70c; 10 or more 
copies in one order, 35c each 

Worthington, Alberta. INTERNATIONAL 
Airways. (Reference Shelf) $1.25. 
Ready late March 











CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


Recently Published 


Art INDEX. October 1941-September 1944, 3-year bound 
volume 
In Preparation 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1937-1942, 6-year bound vol- 


ume. Ready in April 

Book Review Dicest. 1944 annual bound volume. 
Ready in April 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY YEARBOOK. 1944 bound volume. 
Ready in April 


Watch this space each month for latest informa- 
tion about cumulated volumes, supplements, and 
schedules of publication of Wilson indexes and 
catalogs. 

THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 











SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 420) 


does not show the author card. Perhaps this is 
just as well, since the samples shown are quite 
different from the cards to which we are accustomed. 
Price varies with the number ordered, from a list 
price of $1.50 each for small quantities, to thirty 
or more copies at 90c each (net), with answer keys 
Sc each. Inor Publishing Company, Inc., 207 
Fourth Avenue, New York; or 203 Lexington Ave- 
nue, Sweet Springs, Missouri. 


United Nations Study Kit 


The United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York, has, 
among other materials, a study kit, available for 
classroom use at a nominal sum. Built for group 
study, this contains 23 graphic colored poster- 
charts, 30 pamphlets for the students, and a study 
guide for the teacher, “all designed to help us 
understand other United Nations, their people, 
their histories, their work, what they have done in 
war, and how they are cooperating for peace.” 


Free Aids 


Especially for school people who also work with 
Girl Scouts is the pamphlet Girl Scouting in the 
Schools, free from the Girl Scouts, 155 East 44th 
Street, New York. 

For home economics and hygiene teachers—a 20- 
page Nutrition Guide, with charts and color illus- 
trations, one copy only, free from General Mills, 
Inc., Department 986, Minneapolis 15, Minnesot 
(Stresses the need for an adequate breakfast, so, 
coffee-and-toast teachers, beware! ) 

And, a free catalog of Teaching Aids from the 
School Service, Westinghouse Electric and Manu- 
facturing Company, 306 Fourth Avenue, P.O. Box 
1017, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 








Periodicals for Sale - - 


CHEMICAL, MEDICAL and SCIENTIFIC 


Complete sets, volumes and odd issues. 

Reference Books no longer obtainable at 
the Publishers. 

with Libraries gladly effected. 

( Est. 1887 ) 


New York 
= 


Exchange 
B. LOGIN & SON, Inc. 
29 East 2ist Street 














CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS OF THE WORLD 


By 
NOBLE P. BASSETT 


All those who are interested in a lasting 
peace should read this book. Cloth $1.75 


FROM YOUR BOOKSTORE 
CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE BOSTON, 20 





UNIVERSITY LIBRARIAN 

The University of Alberta invites applications 
for the post of University Librarian; duties to 
begin Sept. 1, 1945; initial salary $3,500 to 
$4,000, according to qualifications. Applications, 
stating age, nationality, and other personal 
information, particulars of academic and tech- 
nical qualifications and experience (including 
teaching experience, if any), and names and 
addresses of references, should be sent before 
March 15 to President, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada. 





VACANCIES - LIBRARIANS 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 








WANTED—Stack Supervisor. To be responsible 
for the organization, administration and serv- 
icing of stack material, as well as the selection, 
training, and supervision of pages. Library 
school graduate (or equivalent experience) re- 
quired. Beginning salary $2000 with annual 
merit increase to §2500 

Write, enclosing po so picture, detailed quali- 
fications and references to Assistant Librarian, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 1, Md. 


SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want obist oe voneive our continued and careful 
efforts. etailed quotations are within 
the orieinal Published Price. Prompt and dependable 
service 


THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York 11, N.Y. 











Because of their importance, let 
Us help preserve 


Your valuable journals and 


Books. We 

Offer you our help. When in 

Need of service— 

Dial Humbolt 3-4867 or Chickering 4-3650. 
Save and protect your precious journals 


FOR VICTORY 


RADEMAEKERS 
Newark, N.J. New York, N.Y. 


WORLD MAP OF DOGS 


All breeds of dogs thruout the world correctly 
sketched, with country of origin indicated. 
@ 166 breeds are 














structure; the 
various 


17x22%—in two colors. 
Usual library discount. 


JUDY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3323 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 16 


$1 each or 3 for $2. 




















PRESENT & POST-WAR PROBLEMS 


Important addresses of the leading 
Moulders of Public Opinion 


Prints complete speech - Issued semi-monthly 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


33 WEST 42 STREET, 
New York 18, N. Y. 


$3.50 a year. $6.00 two years. 














Say you reed it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 
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SUBJECT 
HEADINGS 


The fifth revised edition of 
List of Subject Headings for 
Small Libraries, by Sears and 
Monro, is now available. 


This edition shows a_ considerable 
number of changes made necessary by 
the increased use of the list by medium- 
sized as well as small libraries and 
schools and by its use in teaching sub- 
ject headings in library schools. 


The list includes about 200 new sub- 
jects. Many of these relate to the second 
World War or subjects closely related 
to it. Many new references have been 
added for these new subjects. Some 
changes have been made to agree with 
changes in the Library of Congress head- 
ings. 


At the suggestion of teachers and cata- 
logers, notes defining the meaning and 
usage of about 100 subjects have been 
included. An endeavor has been made to 
make these notes definite enough to be 
practical and yet not limit the usage of 
terms because of new phases of the sub- 
ject which may arise. 


It is published by the H. W. Witson 
Company. The price is $2.75. 
—BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS 
University of State of N. Y. 
December, 1944 





Many again will find Miss 
Sears’ fourteen-page introduc- 
tion, “Practical Suggestions for 
the Beginner in Subject Head- 
ing Work”, of decided value in 
clarifying problems as they arise. 


All will appreciate the blank 
column that appears on each of 
the 536 pages of subject head- 
ings which enable the user to 
yo his list constantly up to 
ate. 

















REPRESENTATIVE 
AMERICAN SPEECHES: 
1943-1944. 


A. Craig Baird 360 p. $1.25 
(A Reference Shelf book) 


Thirty-one addresses delivered by 
twenty-nine men and one woman, 
Clare Booth Luce, including: 

BARKLEY LIPPMANN 
BIDDLE MacLe!IsH 
CHURCHILL ROOSEVELT 
DEWEY SWING 
WILLKIE 

Notes introduce each address, 
comment on the speaker’s intent, 
analyze the speech and draw a brief 
picture of the speaker. 


Published by 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave. New York 52 











RADIO WORKSHOP 
PLAYS 


JAMES M. MORRIS 





600p. $3.00 rev. and enl. ed. 





@ First published in 1940. Now _ com- 
pletely revised and greatly enlarged. 


@ Twenty-six royalty-free plays. selected 
because of audience approval. With pur- 
chase of the book you automatically 
acquire the right to broadcast, on non- 
commercial programs, one or all of the 
plays in this book at your pleasure. 


@ Each pwr was written especially for 


radio and tested in the Radio Workshop 
of KOAC, one of the country’s leading 
educational Siepeeeeting systems, oper- 
ated by the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. 


@ Timing and instructions for easy pro- 
duction (sound effects, etc.) accompany 
each play. “The Director’s Handbook” 
incorporated in the book is a mine of 
information on how to insure maximum 
results with minimum effort. 








THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenu 
New York 52, N.Y. 


Say you read it in the WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 























Freedom 
from 
want 





HAT is the situation in Latin 

America in respect to freedom 
from want? What are the living levels, 
the state of nutrition, health, housing? 
LATIN AMERICA IN THE FU- 
TURE WORLD was prepared for 
The National Planning Association by 
George Soule, David Efron, Norman 
J. Ness and others, and is one of the 
most important books to be published 
at any time, It is presented with the 
firm conviction that only ignorance 
breeds misunderstanding, and as a re- 
sult is highly critical of Latin Ameri- 
can shortcomings, yet fully aware of 
Latin American possibilities. 


Part One is an economic analysis; 
Part Two summarizes the changes 
made in the basic situation during the 
war; Part Three contains the recom- 
mendation for policy and for specific 
measures which seem to flow out of 
the preceding analysis. 


LATIN AMERICA IN THE FU- 
TURE WORLD is not a mere re- 
search job, but derived from “off the 
record” discussions among those who 
have both expert and practical know]- 
edge of the problems involved. The 
factual material about standards of 
living was taken from official and other 
authentic Latin American sources. The 
manuscript was submitted to repre- 
sentatives of the republics for advice 
and correction. 


This book, therefore, is one of the 
most important source books on Latin 
America. It will help to clear the air 
of many popular misconceptions held 
by the people of the Northern Hemi- 
sphere and should be recommended to 
all who are interested in the unity of 
the two continents, business possibili- 
ties, and cultural relationships. $3.50 
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DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR A.B.C.? 


It’s an accepted abbreviation for 


Audit Bureau of Circulation 
Aerial Board of Control (Brit. ) 
American Bc wling Congress 
American Boxing Club 

Argentina, Brazil and Chile 

Audit Bureau of Circulations (pub.) 
Axiobuccocervical (Med. ) 


The letters A, B and C standing al: 
have 152 different meanings as ¢ 
closed in: 





CURRENT 
ABBREVIATIONS 


SHANKLE  207p. $3.00 
nee 


The scope of this dictionary is 
greater than anything previously 
tempted. In an alphabet of abbre\ 
tions it lists: 

t Bureaus — Administra 


Governmen 

tive Agencies 
Army, Navy, Marine Designations 
Civil, Poli Religious Organiza 
ornate for Greek Letter Fraterni- 
also the abbreviations more frequent 
ly encountered music, medicine, 


a 99 other fields of science 





When a word is abbreviated in mo 
thar: one way, all ways are given ea 
time one of them appears in its p: 
er alphabetical order. This is true a! 
of the Latin, French, German a: 
abbreviations in other languages 
cluded. 


No one can know all of today’s AB‘ 
but Current Abbreviations 


promptly interpret them. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue, New York 





—— 





READERS’ CHOICE 
OF BEST BOOKS 









staff. 


The purpose of the Readers’ Choice of Best Books is to assist you 
ebruary in selecting books to meet your individ 
Each issue describes and recommends about fifty new books that 

have been selected by recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 
Other books on a wide variety of subjects can be found in the 
library by consulting the Card Catalog or a member of the library 


tastes. and needs. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is published monthly, except 


a. ” ‘tg += July and August, and may be obtained regularly from your library. 





FICTION 


BriTrAIn, VERA MARY 
Account rendered; a novel, Macmillan 
1944 339p $3 
“The period spans two wars; the central 
is’ 2 semsitive youth, exposed to the 
of war at seventeen, emerging a psycho- 
ly warped personality, unable to carry 
his chosen career as concert pianist. He 
down to being a liberal successful 
acturer, happily married — but the very 
of the imminence of another wer un- 
settles this acquived stability.” Kirkus 
KNoTT, MIDDLETON O'MALLEY 
Gone away with O'Malley; seventy years 
with horses, hounds and people, by 
M. O. Knott, with Page Cooper; illus. 
by Paul Brown. Doubleday 1944 280p 
illus $3 
A “tale, of a lad, well-born, with the ;de- 
sire to see the world, who went to sea, jumped 


became a veterinary, then a 
tiding master, who capitalized on his love 


of and knowledge of horses to make a career for 


Ta 


[ 


LAVERTY, MAURA 
No more than human; a novel. Longmans 
1944 249p $2.50 

In this novel Delia Scully, whose earlier 
life is related in “Never no more,” is far a 
from her home in Ballyderrig. After her g 
mother’s death she is left alone an:i takes a posi- 
ee cen hock, coven Be yous se 
spent in id as governess and office worker 


PAPASHVILY, GEORGE 
Anything can happen, by George and 
H. W. Papashvily. Harper 1945 202p 
$2.50 


“The education of a Russian immigrant of 


twenty into the wonders and problems 
Of life in the U. 5." American news of books 


i 


SHELLABARGER, SAMUEL, 1888- 


Captain from Castile. Little 1945 632p 
$3 

A “novel of Spain of the Inquisition, Mex- 
ico of Cortes, and Europe of Charles of Austria, 
which unfolds the story of Pedro de Vargas, 
young Spanish nobleman, as he emerges from 
superficiality to reality.” Kirkus 

STEINBECK, JOHN, 1902- 

Cannery Row. Viking 1945 208p $2 

“The story of a California coast colony 
who are happy-go-lucky rather than tragic, un- 
perturbed by unem t. . . and find their 
big problem in giving a suitable party for ‘Doc,’ 
the physician isn’t above helping them and 
the girls of a nearby roadhouse.” Literary guild 

Garwoop, DARRELL 
Artist in Towa; a life of Grant Wood. 
Norton 1944 259p illus $3.50 

“The of a man and an artist who 
loved the le, the homely objects and rich 
earth of his native midwest ;and,; who, through 
his work, radically influenced the art of his 

Huntting 


time.” 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


HAHN, EMILY, 1905- 
China to me; a partial autobiography. 
Doubleday 1944 429p $3 
The author tells “what happened to her 


and what she —— abcut during the years 
1935 to 1943.’ In that interval she saw Shang- 


hai, Hong Kong and ing pass from peace 
to war — witnessed the incredible patience and 
heroism of the Chines . was the ever- 


Chinese—and . . 
observant recorder of Chinese life.” Huntting 


HARDING, BERTITA (LEONARZ) 1907- 
Lost waltz; a story of exile. Bobbs 1944 
312p illus $3.50 


In duis bok the author takes up ¢ whole 
group of cousins on the royal tree of the Habs- 
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MAGUIRE, JEAN” Siena 
Beside the Point; illus. by 


The daily life of inati 
family at in test rr — ve 
PORTER, ALYENE cas ty 
Papa was a preacher; Janet Smal- 
ley. Abingdon 1944 167p illus $1.75 
“Reminiscences of a childhocd spent «s 


a in bat Kindly tale of Reece temer” 
strict a ather 
Book rev. digest 


FOR COLLECTORS 


DREPPERD, CARL W. 
Primer of American 
1944 271p illus $3 
“With brief background comments on his- 
tory and trends, on pieces too rare to be ont of 
museums or * hands, the author . 


. Doubleday 


in successive representative periods 

furniture. More than half the book is devoted 

to furniture; the balance to a miscellany of 

silver, pewitt, SAREE an eee? primitiv . 
posters, buttons, firearms, clocks, we 

Each article is illustrated marginally.” cy me 


RicBy, DOUGLAS 
Lock, stock and barrel; the story of co!- 
lecting, by Douglas and Elizabeth Rigby. 
Lippincott 1944 570p illus $5 
“From the trader rat to the elder Morgan 
pee - code pani 


rors 
survey sags f 
=a re aa soo of individuals 
their great collections.” Library 





> 


yer Res ile 
eat stones. pce 1944 
340p $3 | 


This book is 
sei, ok i a0 arnt fife. 








his impression 





Sy ano the d fol 

it and his rc y Englishme 

enemy 

MILLER, ARTHUR 

i" mormai: .. Reynal 1944 
“A record a deamatis 

radio writer while be by a young dens 

a movie called ‘G - Joe,’ Ge film ver 

Ernie Pyle’s This your war’ Ps we 

maneuvers with the enlisted men, hed 


with the officers jana) talked with bot! 
checked; his own training camp diary wit 
Pyle’s impressions’ Weekly book rev 


STONE, Ezra CHaim, 1917- 
Major! By Ezra Stone and ‘ 
don Melick; with drawings by 
Inman. Lippincott 1944 267p il! 


deals | with oo te Boe fellow-sol 
founding ouse Playe 
Camp Upton, the re playing in 
f the filming of 

journal 


it “Purple heart vall 
of the war in 


by Mar; 

Bourke-White. Simon & Schuster. 
182p illus $3 

“Front-line action in the Italian cam; 

a) text-and-picture account « 
relearn. green 
ar d 

Sy a 

and looks of American soldiers in | 


IN THE AIR 
CARLISLE, NoRMAN V. ed. 
forces reader; army and nav) 
Bobbs 1944 406p illus 


Bans official feports, tra 
{ of individua 
into four section: 



















a. MCINTOSH, 1886- 


as vm mi .” R. M. Cleveland and 
L E. McGraw 1944 359p 
-clllus ma’ ittlesey house publica- 


~ tions) 2.75 


“Prepared cl the supervision of Avia- 

. tion "A" pictumol the which is to fol 
e ait age is to fol- 

low peace. Every phase of aviation is discussed: 
asp "and cargo planes, family planes, 

3 operation, available fuel, air parts, edu- 
a. for Lies air age, air police force, air traffic 

regulation Library journal 


_OLDs, Rost 
ee | mn; the story of carrier 


og aud 17 with Task force 
"38; es one and maps. Dodd 1944 
“°225p illus $3 


An “account of the famous Helldiver 
Bombing Squadron Seventeen making its 73,000- 
pana cruise over the sait water battlefields of the 
South sh play a decisive role in the con- 


f Rabaul, Tarawa, Nauru, a 
Truk, the Marshalls, the Mariannas. .. Inclu 


isa Renciaa roster of enlisted men and officers, 
including an honor roll with names of men 
killed in line of duty and those missing in ac- 
tion.” Library journal 


Pausr, GILBERT HARRY 
Fighting wings, by Gilbert Paust and Mil- 
hoe Essential bks. distributed 
by Duell 1944 256p illus $2.75 


<n head of title: Pictorial history of aerial 
t 
The story with many photographs of “the 
modern military airplane. The mass bo: 
Seng be! raid of ;1 is simply a climax to this story 
ga forte ge on the sands of Kitty- 
ae on wove its plot through two 
cat it fr bully established the combat 


odbape the strong arm of offensive war. 


He 


— MAUDE (OWENS) 1891- comp. 
Combat in the air. Appleton-Century 
1944 275p $2.75 

A collection of accounts of combet fyi 

in many theaters of the second World war. “ 
of the stories deal with first-hand experience. 
ional heroism and daring, and 
all, with a ¢ exception or two, show the 
quick, decisive action which is erucial to the de- 
: ein tated the enemy or the chance to fly 


THE. PEACE TABLE 


Peatrie, RODERICK, 1891- 
Look to the frontiers; a geography for the 
_ peace table. Harper 1944 246p illus 
map $3 
- “Good and bad boundaries, and their 


“meaning in terms of people, races, cultures, 
epeieanes, tees pemmomic resousnes, re . . . dix 





€ general editorship of 

and with an introduction by Sumner 
Welles. Dryden 1945 370p maps $3.75 
“The book gives in summary form a brief 


picture of nation and of every 
major depend of the world. It dis 
cusses theif land and its inhabitants; their his- 
tory between the two Great Wars; their eco- 
omic life and their economic relations with 
other countries; and it a | emphasizes the 
= aie we ee _ — scan 
the part may in wor tomor 
"Introduction 
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NATURE 


CARRIGHAR, SALLY 
One day om Beetle rock; illus. by H. B. 
Kane. Knopf 1944 196p illus $2.7 


Contents: Beetle rock; The weasel; Me: 
Grouse; The chickaree; Black bear; The ‘lizard; 
The coyote; Deer mouse; Steller jay; Mule deer 


SPORTS 
ANDERSON, CLARENCE WILLIAM, 1891- 


Heads up—heels down; a handbook of 
horsemanship and tiding. Macmillan 
1944*4 illus $2.50 


“Tells points to look for in selecting 
» horse, by what standards to judge his confor- 
mation, how to groom and care for him in the 
stable, how to mount with ease, how to walk, 
jog, trot, canter, gallop and jump.” Huntting 


fs p, ARCHIE, 1896- 
‘rank Leahy and the Fighting Irish; the 
story of Notre Dame football. Putnam 
1944 “= illus $2.75 
of Dame football and of 
Frank Leahy "Lane anal the best a the . 
ing Irish stand for. ag Sed the pre-Rockne 
days of football at Notre Dame, and tells the 
insi ide story of Rockne's great teams, of George 
Horsemen, 


Gipp, the Four and a host of other 
ootball immortals 


FOR PARENTS 


SMART, MOLLE gra 
It’s a wise parent, M. S. Smart and 
R. C Smarts Lae by Ruth Wood. 
Scribner 1944 206p illus $2 
“Discusses certain basic aspects of bringing 
up Fg 28 ps creative powers, their eating 


habits, ag amnceigd friends next 
door, helping arou house, money, man- 
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THE BIBLE 


CHASE, MARY ELLEN, 1887- 
Bible and the common reader. Macmillan 
1944 316p maps $2.50 
The author “tells us the nature and com- 


position of the Bible as a of literature and 
gives us the history and signi . 


lish translations, — James ver 
sion. . . There follow chapters to delineate the 
background inst which the Bible was writ 


against 
ten, the history of Israel and the character of the 
people.” Kirkus 


ALASKA HIGHWAY 


LANKS, HERBERT CHARLES, 1899- 
Highway to Alaska; graphs by the 
author. Appleton-Century 1944 200p 
illus $5 


Map on lining-papers 
An “account of a trip over the Alaskan 


again. . . 
people ;the author, 
met and talked with along the way; descriptions 


of the towns and fur trading posts they passed 
through; tributes to the Army engineers who 
constructed the road ;etc)” Kirkus ™ 


NEGROES 


BECKER, JOHN 
Negro in American life; sponsored by the 
Council against intolerance in America ; 
with a preface by Lillian Smith. Mess- 
ner 1944 53p illus $2.50 — 

A ape pa otegs lig gr show- 
ing work of the Negro in science, in literature, 
in the arts, in education, in the armed services, 
in industry, etc. 


CAREERS 


CAMPBELL, WILLIAM GILES, 1902- 

You and your future job, by W. G. Cam 
bell and J. H. nad rae Soc. for ie 
pational research 1944 368p illus (Oc- 
cupational relations ser) $3.50 

“A compendium that gives adequate infor- 


necessary 
training, income, promotional ities, and 
working conditions in the Giiiee Bald of human 
endeavor.” Preface 


NEUSCHUTZ, LOUISE 
Jobs for the 

a fi by W. R. Dunton. Acker- 

man 1944 240p 


£3 
it 

3 
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READERS’ CHOICE OF BEST BOOK: 


determines activities; Opportunities nce: 

end feez Coating things with your coe. an 

door jobs; Outdoor rs Free- : 4 
MUSIC 


ERSKINE, JOHN, 1879- 


What is music? Lippincott 1944 21 
illus music $2.75 

Contents: Purpose of this book; H: 
many kinds of music; What is music made 
Musical notation; Musical instruments; Care 
in music; The performer; The teacher; The 
po gg The publisher; The critic; Bibliog 
ra 


EwEN, Davin, 1907- 


Music for the millions; the encycloped 
of musical masterpieces. Arco 1944 
673p $5 

Contains, in al cal order, short bi 

graphical sketches of com followed by a 

survey of the music, lists of principal works ar 

avai recordings of each 


HAGGIN, BERNARD H. 1900- 


Music for the man who enjoys ‘Hamlet 
Knopf 1944 128p illus music $2.75 

“A book intended to be read as ;the reac: 
listens—with words to illuminate what he hea 
measurements to tell him where on phonogra| 
records he can hear what the words refer to, a: 
passages in musical notation to help his mir 
grasp details by having his eye follow as his « 
listens.” Foreword 

“The introductory sections were publis! 
in advance . . . in the American scholar.” 


THE HOMICIDE SQUAD 


COLLINS, FREDERICK LEWIs, 1882- 


d; adventures of a hea 
old timer. Putnam 1944 x» 
247p $2.75 
° ” book een pao. begi 
i 1890's ending in the 194 
which illustrate concretely the application 
nap iy known investigative meth: 
to — homicide mysteries. The case 
— been selected . pr poor of their interes' 
as good reading, second as examples of 
the continual advance—although never order!) 
and sometimes halting—of homicide research 
An introduction ‘ 


Homicide 


FOR YOUNG READERS 


COLMAN, ELIZABETH 


Portugal, wharf of Europe; illus. wit 
photo, . Sertbmer 1944 91p il! 
ese. as 
Papas introduction to age only nies ys 
Sebagand wins geeuiil dasttlcs. A fos! che 
ee ee rs wa 
and in the postwar ” Bki 








FEBRUARY 1945 


Gatti, ATTILIO, 1896- 
Mediterranean spotlights ; illus. with pho- 
hs; maps by F. A. Fanale. Scrib- 
ner 1944 183p illus map $2.50 
In this book the reader is introduced to 


Crete, Greece, many historic islands of the Cy- 
cade Gibraltar, Malta, Palestine, Sicily, and 


ea JosePH WHARTON, 1887- 
Wilderness champion ; the story of a great 
hound; illus, Paul Bransom. Lip- 
gle 1944 195p $2 
ted hound pup, lost on a trail in the 
saad: of Alberta, is found and adopted 
a huge black wolf. Later, when the dog is half- 
gtown, and thoroly versed in the ways of the 
wild, he is rescued from a trap by the ranger to 
whom he had belonged. For several years 
Reddy lived with the ranger . . . but when he 
met the king of the wolf pack again, he stayed 
with him until the old wolf died.” Book rev. 


NAZAROFF, ALEXANDER | 
Land of the Russian people; photographs 
from Sovfoto and the National council 
of American-Soviet friendship, inc. Lip- 
pincott 1944 160p illus maps (Portraits 
of the nations ser) $2 
: Life in Siberia; Moscow and 
Leningrad; From Kiev to d; How 


Russia came to be; The Czars; The emperors; 
The soviets 


ROTHERY, AGNES EDWARDS, 1888- 
Central American roundabout; illus. by 
Kurt Wiese. Dodd 1944 248p illus 
map $2.50 


“A description of the Central American 
countries telling how the people live, and de- 


scribing the dances, deness, pilgrimages, and a 
which te. 
ag (For young people; 
SaLg, EvizABETH 
My mother bids me bind my hair. Dodd 
1944 244p $2.50 
. “Aside from being the . . . story of Fen- 


ella Rand, this is an evocative picture of Tacoma 
(or any other American city) in the first decade 
-of the 1900's. Fenella finds out early that life is 
not all they have told her—that even the middle- 
aged have romance in their lives— and very 


young, Fenella learns from Grandma that 
old age 't necessarily mean wisdom.” 
Huntting 


WILLIAMS, JAY 
Counterfeit African. Oxford 1944 188p 
$2 
“A with a Roman boy as a 
hero and Nosth Arion as a setting. Felix was « 


member of army. Through the plotting 
of Marius’ in the Senate, Felix was ac- 
cused of murder and had to flee to the moun- 


tains until he could prove his innocence.” 
Huntting 


—AND STILL- YOUNGER 


BANNON, LAURA 

Gregorio and the white llama; story and 
pictures by Laurea Bannon. Whitman, 

A. aoe 44p illus $2 
story of Gregorio, a Peruvian moun- 
tain ‘odie end age father owns a herd of 
llamas. G i is to drive the 
llama train, he always falls asleep on the 
job, so cannot be trusted. He devises a plan of 
flying kites to keep himself awake when oppor- 
tunity comes to drive the prized white llama to 
on i ee 

el 


Fre_D, RACHEL LYMAN, 1894-1942 

Prayer for a child; pictures by E. O. Jones. 

Macmillan 1944 ,31,p illus $1.50 

A prayer ing “on things common to 

every child’s = experience. ne 
complete prayer is given at start; then ea 

. « (phrase; is illustrated with a full page pic- 
ture.” Kirkus 


HapDER, BERTA (HOERNER) 

Little stone house; a story of building a 
house in the country, by Berta ,and, 
Elmer Hader. Macmillan 1944 ,63,p 
illus $2 

“Mr. and Mrs. Doe and Dottie and Bobby 
wanted a house in the country and decided to 
build it themselves. It was hard work but they 
learned a deal about laying foundations, 
hoisting putting on the roof, and every- 
thing else which is a part of building construc- 
tion.” Hun 

Quarto volume 


METCALFE, JUNE M. 
Copper, the red metal. Viking 1944 104p 
illus $2 
A picture story of copper from the time the 
meta! leaves the thru all the varied proc- 


esses until it emerges from the smelter to 
take its place among the vital materials of today. 
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CURRENT LIBRARY FAVOR 
AND BEST SELLERS 


; This isso eon of Came Lizay Fevers ond Book om Bhat lr Lis 
! of a ak in the CurrenT Liprary Favorires (CLF) column BES ‘fombined stand 


















pene A on = ace the public libraries of: ita, Birmingham, 
Bufal eae oP Moines, Detroit, a0 Cite y, Los "soa 
Louisvil eg apolls News New Orleans, New 3 lortland, 
Salt Lake Ging  Fosacionn , Springfield, and Toronto. 


j The figures ia the Busr, Sauims (BS edtuma reponsinat te Sold eile Bilis cach book 

\ has appeared on “best to the of last month in New York Herald Tribune W cet! 

Book Review, New ¥. Bh EO dom Publishers’ Weekly (monthly — Best Sellers’) , 
Retail Bookseller (monthly). ‘Two dots (. -) mean not on BS li 


i The list in order of in lib _ Date of a given 
uc aman in ner port ote en 
} sevens Wileedy EANiaa eatmaar al Geroochic (+) Page ey omcyy! on 





































MARCH BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Junior Lirgrary GuiLp 


Older Girls: Mystery schooner, by Terence Robe 


Viking 


as hi ‘Stanley's Africa, by Rafsello Busoni. 


Be AT group: Running away with Nebby, 


Phillis Garrard. McKay 


ea ae ee Te ood Ee 


f FICTION 
F | CLF BS CLF } 
F Cronin. Green years. S$ ‘44 BRD LANDON, Anna and the of Siam. 
if O-- dees...  cgawins bee > ane jeeaer ae4 13 Je 44 LG BRD 7+ 1—..... 163 
iE Goupcs. Green Dolphin street. Ag Snow. People on our side. § ‘44 
ie 44 BRD 3+ 2— eee 132 37 BRD 5+ eee ee ee ee ee ee 104 
he a eee oe, | ee eee 
ihe: : beeen nsec scenes Weies. Time for decision. "44 
WiLuiaMs, Leave her to heaveo. BMC BRD 10+ — 90 
Ap "44 LG BRD 24+ 1—.... 116 64/ Durant, Caesar and Christ. O '44 
nae ime Frags Ag as BRIG in os kecereeuds..... 16 
— ae | ke eee 7 
1 éveetse kine nme eeeee oc a ee eee ee ae Perera 4 
Doveras. The Robe. 0°42 BRD 24+ 76 230 | Hops. _ left home. Je '44 % 
GRAHAM, Earth and heaven. Pt Seer ees “egal . 
O 44 nose ee 76 24 | HAHN. China tome, N’'44...... 34 
Srons. Immortal wife. $ ‘44 BRD Curr. Try and stop me. N’44 BRD 
I+ j Ate Pewee ewerreseseres 60 28 5+ wear sonese eee eww eeee 44 
; De La Rocus. Building of Jalna. Brooks. World of Washington Irv- 
f Ag 44 44 eeeee eeetone 49 17 ing. O "44 Fed teas eeeee 39 
ie MAUGHAM. Razor's edge. Ap ‘44 FOWLER. sweet prince. 
H LG BRD 7+ o pete eeeceves 46 78 aoa "44 = 1— ee ee 342 
ie Davenport. Valley of a what's 
i O’42 BRD 6+ 2—.......... 25 ue O "44 YOu BD ot 23 
if SuutTs. Pastoral. Ji 44 BMC KANE, Delta country, N19 ‘44 
BRD 10+ ee 14 29 eee wee ewe ee 19 
SHRP. Cluny Brown. Ag "44 BMC HELMRICKS. We live ia Alaska. Ag 
BRD 10+ 2— sree cess enews 11 30 ‘44 4+ 1— 15 
Hersey. Bell for Adano. F 44 KaurTcH, Setlieil: Joheson 'N 44 
BRD 11+ 4— . ve eneeeeeenees * BRD 7+ 2-—- ener ewe er ll 
eee aetiog Decenhee Rabbit hill, by Robert Lawson ; Chris: 
Home, by Eric Knight; Johnny Tremain, by Esther Forbes 






722 pages many charts and 
line maps—of facts. Chapter 1 
highlights ‘the entire region. 
Chapter 2 briefly describes 21 
ports of call. Each of the fol- 
lowing 12 chapters treats in 
detail one of our neighbors 
south of the Rio Grande, and 
Cuba and the Falkland Is- 
lands. Also separate chapters 


THE H. W. WILSON 
COMPANY 


‘950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE 
New York 52, N. Y. 


OTH 
AMERICAN 


HANDBOOK 


1944 $1.25 


on meat, petroleum, banking, 
air services, etc, 


If it’s a question about gov- 
ernment, climate, industries, 
travel, statistics, physical feat- 
ures, hotels; cities, history, re- 
sources, trade, currencies, etc., 
the answer will be found 
through, the 27-page index. 





N.B. London Import 
—Supply. Limited. 














